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MOORE’S OPERA HOUSE 


By W. O. Payne 


The burning of the old Moore’s Opera House’—which had not 
been used for an opera house for all of forty-five years—has 
carried to many an old-timer in Iowa politics and affairs sug- 
gestions and reminders of matters reaching distinctly back of 
anything that this writer can personally remember anything 
about; for such reminders will reach back to many an old-time 
convention and also to the meeting of the Society of the Army 
of the Tennessee, whereat General Grant, then president of the 
United States, made what was in that time and for many a year 
- a famous declaration in affirmance of the sanctity of the Ameri- 
can system of common schools. 

But to the writer the personal suggestion and reminder is of 
the Republican State Convention of 1883, which convention is 
by him especially remembered for the two reasons that it was 
the first state convention of any sort that he ever attended and 
that it was the last such convention that was ever held in that 
hall. Of course the writer knows that that was his own first 
convention; and he is sure about its being the last state conven- 
tion that was there held; for the condition stands out with re- 
spect to the state campaign of that year that the Democrats had 
taken the aggressive by calling their state convention ahead of 
the Republicans, nominating L. G. Kinne, afterwards judge of 
the Supreme Court, for governor and challenging the Republicans 
to an issue in behalf of a general license law and against pro- 
hibition; and the recollection is also clear that the Republican 
convention the next spring to elect a Blaine delegation to the 
Republican National Convention was held in another hall. 

So there is no mistake about it: it was the last convention 


1Moore’s Opera House, Des Moines, ie consumed by fire during the early 
morning hours of March ‘4, 1929.—Edito 
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there, on which account at least the convention was memorable, 
and it was the writer’s first convention, on which account it is 
actually remembered by him. But such circumstances now serve 
only to focus attention upon the real significance of the con- 
vention; for in a time long before the adoption of the primary 
system and while, therefore, the periodical meetings of the Re- 
publican state conventions were yet in fact the occasions for the 
assertion of the sovereign will of the assembled and represented 
people of the state of Iowa, that convention was the most sig- 
nificant and most important of any such convention that met 
for many a year. 

For it was in that convention that for the first time—after the 
pioneer days—Iowa went dry. And the settings for the occasion 
had been dramatic. Four years before this meeting the Repub- 
lican convention of 1879, from motives that were probably more 
evasive than altruistic but proceeding nevertheless in the exercise 
of its sovereign authority before mentioned, had ordered a refer- 
endum to the people of the state upon the question of prohibi- 
tion, through the submission at a special election of a consti- 
tutional amendment. In compliance with such order the neces- 
sary resolution had been passed through two general assemblies; 
and then the people—contrary for the most part to current po- 
litical expectation—had approved of it. 

Then before the politicians or the people could quite catch 
their breath, a law suit was started over at Davenport between 
a brewer and a saloon keeper with a view to testing out the 
validity of the proceedings by which the amendment had been 
submitted and adopted. A local judge, whose personal oppo- 
sition to the amendment and to prohibition was always frankly 
avowed, decided promptly that the amendment was not properly 
adopted, and the Supreme Court, though not open to the same 
imputation of sympathy but nevertheless suspected more or less 
of political side stepping, without signs of hesitation affirmed 
the decision, and a little further and upon a petition for rehear- 
ing adhered with rather an increase of emphasis to the position 
taken. 

Upon such premises it was up to the Republican Convention 
of 1883 to decide, first, whether the state should accept the 
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opportunity for side stepping which the court decision had af- 
forded or should conform to the rather unexpected result of the 
referendum, regardless of the technicalities recognized by the 
courts; and, second, what should be done to the supreme judge 
whose term was expiring and who had concurred in the first 
decision of the Supreme Court and had written and announced 
the conclusion upon rehearing. The governor and other state 
officers whose terms were also expiring had been nominated and 
elected two years before and were not being opposed for renomi- 
nation, and there was nothing in particular in national affairs 
at the moment to be especially excited about; so that there was 
really nothing to fight about excepting the issue of general policy 
and the fate of that supreme judge. Never in any state con- 
vention were essential differences more clearly defined. 

And respecting these differencs the Republicans of the state 
had been attentive, and delegates had come down knowing what 
they were there for. Inevitably the first and most vital question 
was upon the choice of the Committee on Resolutions, and for 
places upon that committee the biggest men in the state were 
candidates. Also as between factions the contest was short, sharp 
and decisive. In the district caucuses the drys made an abso- 
lutely clean sweep, and among their exponents chosen were Sena- 
tor James F. Wilson, John Mahin, “Ret’’ Clarkson, Prof. Fel- 
lows of the State University and Frank T. Campbell, as well as 
Daniel Kerr, Aaron Brown, Gen. A. J. Baker, John Y. Stone, 
Judge Miracle and J. N. Miller—all to the last one outstanding 
men of that time, who would, if the matter were to be done over 
again today, be satisfactory, quite so, to the representatives of 
the Anti-saloon League. 

Of course, Senator Wilson, who above any other man of that 
time was the representative of temperance forces in Iowa poli- 
tics, was chairman of the Committee on Resolutions and had 
come to the convention with his platform ready and in his 
pocket. And as the Senator came upon the stage to present the 
platform which he had prepared and had been authorized to pre- 
sent, a political veteran—then unknown to the writer but hap- 
pening to sit in the gallery at his elbow—was heard to observe, 
with evident reverence and with absolute verity, “There comes 
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the great platform-writer.” Which was all as it should have 
been; for James F. Wilson was the very embodiment of the 
spirit and purpose of that convention, was rarely gifted in the 
matter of felicitous and effective statement, was in the enjoy- 
ment of the very highest confidence of the people of the state, 
was at the acme of his powers and had not yet suffered the siege 
of grippe, the after effects of which later compelled his volun- 
tary retirement from the Senate, and in fact ended his life within 
a very few weeks following the end of his second senatorial 
term. 

So the platform was both conciliatory and emphatic. It de- 
manded the keeping of the faith on prohibition, and it com- 
manded the General Assembly to put into the statute what had 
failed to get into the Constitution; but at the same time every- 
thing was said and done to make it easy for any who might 
not like the program to adhere to it nevertheless. It was char- 
acteristic of the Senator: it held things together politically, it 
maintained the moral standard, and it made prohibition the law. 

But though the platform was conciliatory, the unfortunate 
judge had no chance at all. Really Judge Day was a temper- 
ance man, but his fiber had not been quite equal to his responsi- 
bility. Further, and perhaps having quite as much to do with the 
matter, his corporate alignment had not had the approval of 
what in other days have sometimes been referred to as the “in- 
terests’”’; so when his normal friends among the temperance peo- 
ple went back on him other folks took advantage of the situation 
and tore him “limb from limb.’’ But however this latter factor 
may have affected the immediate result, it was not the whole 
thing, for of the four judges that had concurred in overthrow- 
ing the amendment only one survived the vengeance waiting when 
his term expired, and the verdict stood that the cause of prohi- 
bition was not to be trifled with. 

Along with the more vital features of the convention was the 
habitual one of rustling for tickets to let one into the. convention. 
To the writer this was a first experience, and never in all his 
years did he see a harder rustle; for it was a great convention 
and long ahead of the time of primary elections and bigger con- 
vention halls; but somehow the practice of later years was fur- 
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ther established in the circumstance that, after all the trouble 
for tickets the most of the folks who had come to the convention 
did in fact get into the convention. 

But also there were incidents pertaining to the unusual at- 
tendance of temperance leaders who had rustled their followers 
out to the caucuses and had accordingly come as delegates to the 
convention. So when the time was reached for the nomination 
of a candidate for governor a loud voice in the back of the hall 
moved the re-nomination of “Buren R. Sherman by acclama- 
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tion.” The chairman apparently was not as familiar with camp 
meetings as with politics, and he inquired as to the name of the 
mover. It was “Parson” Lozier of Sioux City. 

But the ever-to-be-remembered incident was a politician’s pro- 
nouncement of the sentiment of the occasion. For Manning of 
Carroll upon his renomination for lieutenant governor responded 
to the call and with abundant accompaniment of voice and elo- 
quence led his audience up to the climax, that “Iowa Republi- 
canism stands for protected homes and firesides, a schoolhouse 
on every hill and no saloon in the valley.’”’ The convention caught 
the epigram, applauded warmly, then vociferously, then stood up 
and howled with an enthusiasm that in forty-five subsequent 
years the writer does not think he has ever seen paralleled in 
an Iowa convention. 

So was it indeed a great convention—a good convention for a 
political novice to draw his first impressions and experience from, 
and a fitting convention with which to conclude the political 
record of the first of Iowa’s great and historic convention halls, 
a hall that has now at last met the fate impending for any public 
building that waits long enough. 


NAVIGATING THE IOWA RIVER 


The Iowa City folks are rejoicing with exceeding great joy 
over the arrival of a steamboat at their city a few days ago. 
The “Rock River’ was the happy craft that afforded so much 
gratification to the folks in and about the capital of Iowa.—Lee 
County Democrat, Fort Madison, April 30, 1842. (In the News- 
paper collection of the Historical, Memorial and Art Depart- 
ment of Iowa.) 


SHABBONA AND THE PART HE PLAYED IN THE PIO- 
NEER HISTORY OF THE MISSISSIPPI VALLEY 


By B. L. Wick 


There has never been much, if anything, written about Shab- 


bona in the histories of Iowa. Still, while Shabbona belongs to . 


Illinois, he crossed Iowa several times, and the stand he took on 
behalf of the whites no doubt affected the history of Iowa. As 
is well known, Shabbona and the tribe with which he was con- 
nected openly opposed the Black Hawk War, and no doubt 
brought this war to an end much sooner than it would other- 
wise have occurred. 

The story of the life of Chief Shabbona is a story of one of 
the most remarkable Indians who lived in the state of Illinois 
during the pioneer years. His name is variously written by the 
Ethnology Department of the government as “Shabonee’’ and 
“Shabona,’ but in the archives of the state of Illinois it is spelled 
“Shabbona.” The name is supposed to be the name of one, 
Captain de Chambly, a French-Canadian army officer; by others 
it is an Indian name meaning “built like a bear,” which would 
perhaps correctly describe this noted red man. 

Shabbona was born on the banks of the Maumee River, which 
flows into Lake Erie, in about 1775, and died near Morris, Illi- 
nois, on July 17, 1859, at the advanced age of eighty-four years. 
He was a member of the Ottawa tribe. His father, being related 
to Pontiac, the great Indian leader, had fought by the leader’s 
side in many an Indian outbreak. 

Shabbona, as a young man, wandered, with the members of 
his tribe, into the forests of Michigan, Later he was found by 
the side of ‘Tecumseh, on the side of the British, in the battle of 


the Thames. He used to say in his old age, “I fought till Te-- 


cumseh fell; I saw the British run; then the Indians ran, and 
then I ran.” He used to add with a chuckle, “If I had not run, 
I might be there yet.” 

He married into the Pottawattamie tribe and from this time 
he became known as a member of that tribe. He was elected as 
peace chieftain, and became their spokesman at many Indian 
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councils later. He seems to have been a man of sound judgment 
and good sense. During the year preceding the Black Hawk 
War, the War Chief of the Sacs and the Foxes visited Shabbona 
twice at least, trying to persuade him to join in the common 
cause of exterminating the white settlers who were gradually 
encroaching on the Indian hunting grounds. To such a proposal 
Shabbona refused to take part, or to accept the offers made by 
the wiley Black Hawk. 

Shabbona was present at the Council of the allied tribes held 
in February, 1832, and the deliberations of this council has al- 
ways been a puzzling question to the students of Indian history. 
Here as before Shabbona publicly opposed the attack upon the 
white settlers, not because he felt that the whites had not en- 
croached upon their hunting grounds and were not continually 
driving the Indians away from their old homes, but because he 
felt that the whites held the whip hand, and because he saw no 
use in killing a few white people for the sake of revenge, or in 
attempting a futile war with a country the size of the United 
States as it was at that time. These were the arguments of 
Shabbona, and he told the Indians that they would lose and be 
much worse after such an attack than they were then. 

When all arguments failed and the Indians deliberated on 
exterminating the whites in the scattered settlements, Shabbona 
and his son, in order to save these white settlers from such 
cruel attacks, started on horseback to notify the settlers of the 
proposed outbreak. On this trip it is said that Shabbona killed 
several ponies with his fast riding, and the white settlers sup- 
plied him with fresh horses along the way. On this eventful 
journey Shabbona rode as far as Chicago notifying the whites 
that they must prepare to defend themselves against the Indians. 
The Sacs and Foxes, under the magnetic spell of Black Hawk, 
sought to kill Shabbona for his so-called treachery, and later, 
they did kill his son and his nephew for their friendliness to 
the white people. 

Shabbona was more than an ordinary peace chieftain. This 
is proved by the fact that Shabbona’s name is affixed to the 
treaty signed at Prairie du Chien, Wisconsin, August 19, 1825; 
also to the treaty signed at Camp Tippecanoe, Indiana, July 29, 
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1829, and to the treaty signed at Chicago on September 26, 1833. 
He was also one of the committee that went to Washington de- 
manding certain rights on behalf of their tribe. All this demon- 
strates that regardless of his association with the white people, 
he was the leader of his own people. 

In 1836, by the treaty with the Pottawattamies, Shabbona and 
his family migrated west of the Mississippi River, but the various 
Indian tribes showed a marked hostility. He lived in constant 
fear of the hostile tribes, and returned with his family to Ili- 
nois. Here he secured two sections of land near the village of 
Paw Paw Grove, in DeKalb County, Illinois, where the govern- 
ment set aside two sections of land in payment for effecting the 
treaties of July 29, 1829, and October 20, 1832. He also ob- 
tained a pension of $200.00 a year for his services in the Black 
Hawk War. 

Some time later he again joined his tribe west of the Missis- 
sippi River, but returned once more in 1855, and found that 
his land had been sold for taxes to greedy speculators. He was 
about to seek a home among the tribes who despised him. The 
people of Ottawa, and surrounding country, headed by J. D. 
Caton and others, came to his rescue and purchased for him and 
his family a tract of land south of the Illinois River a short 
distance east of Seneca, where he lived the rest of his life. 

Shabbona was married to one Spotka, a Pottawattamie 
woman, whose father owned a village on Fox River. At the 
death of his father-in-law Shabbona was elected peace chief of 
the tribe, which showed in what esteem he was held by the tribe. 

Shabbona’s widow and granddaughter were drowned in Grun- 
dy County, Illinois, in October, 1864, and are buried at Morris. 
The remainder of his family then emigrated to Kansas. His son, 
Pypete, spoke English, and sought to marry a white woman, but 
in this effort he failed to succeed. He was killed in Kansas in 
1857 by the Sacs and Foxes, the old time enemies of the mem- 
bers of the Shabbona family. A second son known as “Smoke” 
died in 1847, while returning from Kansas. Another son by the 
name of “Mamas” also emigrated to Kansas, and became a con- 
firmed drunkard. One daughter, Baubin, married a Frenchman 
and lived in Chicago. Shabbona encouraged his daughters to 
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marry white men. He told them that the white race would soon 
absorb the land in the West. His family in Illinois consisted of 
thirty-seven persons. Once in a while he would take this large 
family to church and try to keep them all quiet during the 
services. His nephew, known as D. G. Foster, had a college train- 
ing and became a Methodist Episcopal preacher, and lived in 
Allegan County, Michigan. Col. J. N. Bourras, another nephew, 
lived in Kansas. Both of these men were highly respected. 

In appearance Shabbona was a large, bulky man, fine looking, 
and possessed many social qualities. He spoke but little Eng- 
lish, and never felt that he wanted to make himself known in 
that language. He said, “The Indian speech is good enough for 
me.’ He was proud, self-reliant and a person of highest integ- 
rity, strictly sober, and was known as a man of his word. He 
would frequently ride horseback through the Norwegian settle- 
ment in LaSalle County, and he was always a welcome guest. 
While these settlers did not come until after the close of the 
Black Hawk War, they soon became attached to Shabbona and 
his family. At Fourth of July and other celebrations, the Shab- 
bona family would appear in public, and it was one of the at- 
tractions to go to these celebrations in order to see and converse 
with the Indian who had helped save the lives of many people 
in these scattered communities. Holderman’s Grove, near New- 
ark, was always a stopping place when Shabbona rode from his 
home up to Shabbona Grove and to the Indian settlements. Here 
he would spend a day or two feasting with his old friend, Holder- 
man, who had given him a horse on the night of his famous ride 
towards Chicago warning the settlers of the Indian outbreak. 

Shabbona was a man above reproach who didn’t care for any 
fame for himself or fortune for his family. He was illtreated 
by the government as well as by the state of Illinois. People 
seemed to have forgotten the services rendered by Shabbona when 
he saved the pioneer settlers from Rock River to Chicago from 
death and disaster. 

It is well known that Shabbona and a hundred braves offered 
to fight against Black Hawk and were accepted. It has been 
stated many times in Indian history that there never lived a 
more devoted and a more upright Indian than Shabbona, and all 
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he obtained was a paltry sum of $200.00 a year for his services 
in the Black Hawk War, and the use of a small tract of land 
purchased by devoted friends near Seneca, where he lived until 
his death. He was an Indian in his makeup, and life, and 
couldn’t see any good in wanting more land than he could use, 
in wanting more ponies than he.could ride, or wanting more cows 
than he could easily take care of. For him it was enough for 
today, tomorrow will take care of itself. Characters like this 
are easy to describe but hard to define. 

Shabbona has scarcely been mentioned in connection with the 
Indians of Iowa. His services rendered in behalf of the whites 
changed the outcome of the Black Hawk War. The crushing 
defeat at Battle Axe ended the war of extermination as purposed 
by Black Hawk. The country was then quickly opened to the 
settlers who flocked into Iowa by the thousands and hastened 
the white occupancy of Iowa. While Shabbona emigrated west 
of the Mississippi, he longed for the shady groves and the placid 
streams of his old home in Illinois where he found his grave. 

At Morris there was dedicated a granite boulder on October 
23, 1903, to the memory of Shabbona, friend of the white man, 
the savior of hundreds of families from death by the tomahawk, 
a notable red man with a character without a stain, a man who 
hastened the white occupancy of Iowa fully a decade. 


ABUSING EDITOR BABBITT 


Lysander W. Babbitt gently hints to patrons of his paper, 
the Bugle, that he designs to write his valedictory unless he re- 
ceives better support. The people out at Council Bluffs can give 
no better evidence of their loyalty than to afford Mr. Babbitt 
every facility for writing his threatened valedictory at his 
earliest convenience. We take it that the citizens of western 
Towa have had about enough of Babbitt’s Politics and Babbitt’s 
defalcations. Lysander is either a practical Secessionist or he 
takes great pains to make people believe that he is one-—Daily 
State Register, Des Moines, Iowa, May 3, 1862. (In the News- 
paper Division of the Historical, Memorial and Art Department 
of Iowa.) 
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COLONEL HENRY DODGE AND HIS REGIMENT OF 
DRAGOONS ON THE PLAINS IN 1834 

The Annats throughout its existence has presented original 
and published records of the earlier phases of the society which 
forms our state. We cannot if we would avoid or escape notice 
of the lives and services of men who contributed largely to the 
foundations. At the transition from aboriginal to the organized 
state, is conspicuously found the career of General Henry Dodge. 
He was first and last a military figure. His name is found among 
the great names of the old army who not only figured in wars, 
but in explorations. Their reports were bases of procedure by 
the federal government. They often passed out of the army into 
organized activity as executives. One who studies that period 
encounters the names of Meriwether Lewis, William Clark, 
Zebulon M. Pike, and John C. Fremont. 

The Anwnats believes it is a public service to print Dodge’s 
writings, even when, in whole or in part, they may have been 
published elsewhere. 

There is a special reason for this. In the long future the 
student of western sources will be confused with the name 
Dodge. Toward the afternoon of Henry Dodge’s life in the then 
Indian country, came Richard Irving Dodge,’ whose writings of 
Indian life are many times referred to as “Dodge’s.” In the 
afternoon of R. I. Dodge’s life, in the same region, came Gren- 
ville M. Dodge, whose writings and reports many times bear 
upon similar subjects in the same areas and times. There was 
no near kinship among them. 

Upon the specific point that an Indian had been seen to drive 
an arrow completely through the body of a buffalo, Grenville M. 
Dodge told us that R. I. Dodge’s statement had been attributed 
to himself; that he had witnessed a like performance, but had 
not stated the fact in print until after its publication. 

The subjoined account of Henry Dodge’s explorations and 


1Richard Irving Dodge was a native of North Carolina. He became a cadet 
at West Point Military Academy in 1844, was breveted second lieutenant in 
1848, became first lieutenant in 1855, captain in 1861, lieutenant colonel in 1863, 
served in different regiments of the Regular Army from the end of the Civil 
War until he was made a colonel and aide-de-camp to General Sherman January 
1, 1881, and served in that position until June 26, 1882, when he became colonel 
of the Eleventh Infantry, and retired May 19, 1891. He died June 16, 1895, 
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services on the southwestern plains is a notable incident in a 
life of an individual who was chief executive of Wisconsin Terri- 
tory throughout the period when Iowa was part of that terri- 
torial jurisdiction. As a contribution upon the early west, the 
ANNALS regards it eminently appropriate.—Editor. 


JOURNAL OF THE CAMPAIGN 


Fort Gibson, August 26, 1834. 
To Col. Henry Dodge, 
U. S. Dragoons. 
Colonel: 
In obedience to your instructions I have made a journal of the cam- 
paign of the regiment of Dragoons for the summer of 1834. 
With great respect, 
Yr. obt. Serv’t, 
T. W. WHEELOCK, 
Ist Lieut. Dragoons. 
In consequence of the late arrival of the companies from Jefferson 
Barracks the regiment did not move as early as could have been wished. 
The nine companies destined for the campaign, (Capt. Wharton’s 
Company [A] marched in May to escort a body of traders to Santa 
Fe) began the movement from Camp Jackson on the 15th of June, and 
under the direction of the field and company officers encamped on the 
west bank of the Arkansas three miles from Fort Gibson; thence moved 
eighteen miles westward to Camp Rendezvous—strength of the regiment, 
about five hundred, 


ARRANGEMENT OF OFFICERS FOR THE CAMPAIGN 


Colonel, Henry Dodge 
Lt. Colonel, S. W. Kearney 
Major, R. B. Mason 
Staff 
Adjutant, Ist Lt. I. W. Hamilton 
Ordnance Officer &c., Ist Lt. T. B. Wheelock 
Act’g Asst. Qr. Master, Ist Lt. Thos. Swords 
Actg. Asst. Com. Subsistence, 2nd Lt. John S. Van Derveer 
Company Officers 
Company B, Capt. Sumner, 2nd Lt. Burgoin, Brevet 2nd Lt. McClure 
Company C, Capt. Duncan, Brevet 2nd Lt. Bowman 
Company D, Capt. Hunter, Ist Lieut. Moore, 2nd Lt. Steen 
Company E, Capt. Perkins, Brevet 2nd Lt. Kingsbury 
Company F, Ist Lt. Davis, Brevet 2nd Lt. Eastman, 2nd Inft. 
Company G, Ist Lt. Cooke, 2nd Lt. Terrett 
Company H, Capt. Boone, Brevet 2nd Lt. Ury 
Company I, Capt. Brown, Brevet 2nd Lt. Edwards 
Company H, Ist Lt. Izard, 2nd Lt. Shambaugh 
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Eight companies (Company K left at Camp Jackson to complete 
preparations for the march) were assembled at Camp Rendezvous on 
the evening of the 20th of June. 


June 21. Twenty-three men pronounced by the surgeon unfit for the 
campaign, sent back to Fort Gibson. The regiment took up the line of 
march for the Washita, upon the new road made by Gen. Leavenworth, 
at 8 o’clock in the morning, moved twenty miles southwest; crossed the 
North Fork of the Canadian and encamped one mile thence; difficulty 
with wagons ascending the bank of this stream, assistance of thirty or 
forty men required to each. Good water at our camp—great want of 
it on the road. Sound of the rapids of the North Fork cheering to men 
and horses. With the command seventy beeves. Face of the country, 
today in general, open rolling prairie. Soil light; a few miles from 
our halt much timber and stony land. 

Agreeably to previous arrangement four bands of Indians joined 
us today, viz: Eleven Osages, eight Cherokees, six Delawares and seven 
Senecas, These men are to serve as guides, hunters and interpreters, 
also as representatives of their several nations, should we, as we hope 
to do, meet with the Pawnees, and thus open the way to a friendly 
understanding between these nations. Among these Indians are some 
of the elite of the nations to which they belong. 

Dutch, chief of the Cherokee party, remarkable for personal beauty, 
daring character, and successful enterprises against the Osages; George 
Buttet, or Pondaguesa, is the principal man of the Delaware party, and 
distinguished for his warlike qualities; Beatto, a Frenchman, who has 
lived nearly all his life among the Osages, has charge of this band, and 
is celebrated for his skill as a hunter; and Denathdeago is the leader 
of the seven Senecas. We take with us under conduct of the Osages, 
two Indian girls, one a Kiowa, about fifteen years, captured by the 
Osages a year or two since. The other a Pawnee prisoner eighteen years 
of age taken by the Osages five or six years ago. The restoration of 
these captive girls to their respective nations will, it is expected, facili- 
tate the intercourse aimed for, conciliate the Indians and pave the way 
to desirable treaties. 

June 22. Camp Cass. The command marched at nine o’clock west- 
wardly fifteen miles. Capt. Brown, Company I, left in rear on account 
of breaking down of company wagon. Wagons great drawbacks to 
military expeditions. Route today chiefly through timber, here and there 
some prairies; water scarce, beds of creeks dry. Encamped at the foot 
of a prairie mound four hundred feet in height, from the summit of 
which is seen a magnificent valley stretching in every direction some 
twenty-five or thirty miles. We found here good water and grazing. 


June 23. Marched from Camp Cass at nine o’clock, west by south 
seventeen miles; alternate prairies and timber; water less scarce than 
before, but warm, of a milky color and in pools. 
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June 2}. The advance was sounded at nine o’clock. Marched twenty- 
one miles west by south. Halted at four o’clock P. M. and encamped 
near good water and grazing; excellent spring impregnated with sulphur 
and iron. Capt. Brown’s company found us this morning. Road today 
chiefly through timber. Met two infantry soldiers going from the post 
at the mouth of Little River to Fort Gibson. 


June 25. Col. Dodge and staff reached Camp Canadian on the west 
bank of the Canadian thirteen miles from last camp at twelve o'clock; 
reported to Gen. Leavenworth, whom we found in camp. Command 
came up at two o'clock. Road today through open, level prairie, well 
watered. Crossed the Canadian half a mile below the mouth of Little 
River. Canadian two hundred yards wide, bed nearly dry, low banks. 
Indian name signified “River without banks.” Near the east side passed 
Lt. Holmes’ Seventh Infantry, with the company of the Seventh Regi- 
ment Inft. Lt. Holmes just commenced to build a fort and quarters 
for two companies at Camp Canadian. Another sulphur spring and 
good grazing and water. 


June 26. At half past eight o’clock Col. Dodge, a part of his staff, 
a detachment of twenty Dragoons and our bands of Indians preceded 
the command and found Gen. Leavenworth at Camp Osage, five miles 
south of Cave Creek; halted at half past five o’clock P. M. thirty-two 
miles from Camp Canadian. Streams today frequent and abundantly 
supplied. The regiment, under command of Lt. Col. Kearney, left camp 
at half past eight o’clock; left twenty-seven sick men at Camp Canadian 
with Asst. Surgeon Hailes and Lt. Edwards in charge. Lt. Cooke was 
left here sick. Ten miles from Camp Canadian passed a band of Osages, 
between five and six hundred in number, employed in curing buffalo 
meat. Second chief of the Nation (Black Dog) in command, famous as 
a warrior. Two Osages joined us as volunteers. 


June 27. Left Camp Osage (Gen, Leavenworth in company) at half 
past six o’clock; marched twenty-three miles westwardly, and encamped 
on a creek at the end of a thirteen mile prairie; limestone, excellent 
streams of water, and frequent. Soil in general, since leaving Fort 
Gibson, light and sandy, but often rich and well adapted to grain. 
Crossed Blue River ten miles from Camp Osage; saw in the vicinity 
much rich iron ore scattered over the surface of the earth. Met with 
and killed the first buffalo seen since the commencement of the march. 


Mineralogy of the country thus far of secondary formation, sandstone, 
limestone, freestone and slate. 


June 28. Set out at seven o’clock; marched westwardly twenty-five 
miles. Encamped on Bois d’Are Creek. Passed a herd of buffalo this 
morning, some thirty or forty in number. Indians with us killed six of 
them. Road today chiefly over brushy prairie and through timber, some 
open prairie; water plentiful and good; character of timber in general, 
small post oak and black jack. Some trees of Bois d’Arc, a wood valu- 
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able to Indians for bows, a yellow elastic wood of great tenacity. En- 
tered the Washita bottom eight miles on the day’s route. Elm trees, 
sycamores and ash. Health of the party good. 


Sunday, June 29. Camp Washita. Marched fifteen miles west by 
south, reached Capt. Dean’s camp (two companies of Third Infantry) a 
a mile or two from the Washita, at half past twelve o’clock; encamped 
near him. Road today through timber and brushy prairie. Limestone 
gave place today to red sandstone; saw more iron ore. Delightful spring 
near Capt. Dean’s camp. Capt. Dean informs us that Pawnees have 
been seen in the neighborhood within a few days. 


June 30. Gen. Leavenworth declares his intention of commanding in 
person the expedition to the Pawnee country. Learned that some com- 
panies of infantry were to accompany us. Lieuts. Northrop and Steen, 
with twenty Dragoons, joined us from west side of Washita; report 
Pawnees seen in that direction. 


July 1. The regiment under Col. Kearney arrived at ten o'clock A. 
M. and encamped near the Washita. Our detachment joined main Camp 
Washita; forty-five men and three officers sick. Lieuts. McClure, East- 
man and Ury. The surgeon attributes the sickness to exposure in the 
heat of the day. Seventy-five horses and mules disabled. Rapid march- 
ing in the heat of the day and poor grazing at night are supposed to 
have been the causes. The “note of preparation” is now heard over the 
camp. All are engaged in making ready for a Pawnee chase. 


July 2. Remained in camp. 


July 3. Preparations for crossing the Washita, a platform upon two 
canoes fixed for that purpose. Whole day occupied with passage of the 
left wing. Horse and mule lost in crossing. Capt. Trenor joined. Os- 
burne, a deserter from F Company, brought in by a party sent in pur- 
suit of him. Sutler’s wagon arrived. Lts. Swords and Van Derveer 
arrived. Great disappointment in not receiving by Lt. Swords, horse 
shoe nails. Sent blacksmiths to Fort Towson to make nails. 

Lt. Edwards arrived with twenty-three men who were left sick at 
the Canadian on the 26th ult. Men chiefly recovered. Lt. Cooke had 
gone back to Fort Gibson on surgeon’s certificate of ill health. 


July 4. The right wing of the regiment crossed the Washita. Com- 
mand encamped about four miles west from Camp Washita. Four 
horses drowned; last wagon passed over after dark in the evening. The 
Washita is a narrow stream about forty-five yards in width, water of a 
dark red color, banks bold; shores mirey; inconvenient landing for 
horses. Monsieur Beyrick, botanist, &c., joined us today with the view 
of accompanying the regiment to the prairie. Mr. Catlin, portrait 
painter, is also with us. 

Gen. Leavenworth declares his intention of sending Col. Dodge with 
250 men to the Pawnee villages. Gen, Leavenworth changes his deter- 
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mination to command in person. Left sick at Capt. Dean’s camp near 
the Washita, Lts. Sword, McClure and Eastman. Left here men 
for duty and 109 sick. 


July 5. Change of camp promises to improve the health of the com- 
mand, Fine range for our horses, who have suffered of late for want 
of good grazing. Our horses in general, tho’ thin, are apparently well 
able, if treated with care, to perform the campaign before us. Spirits 
of the officers and men good. Sanguine expectations of a successful 
march upon the Pawnees. 


July 6. Moved westwardly eight miles to Camp Leavenworth. 


July 7. Marched at four o’clock P. M. westwardly five miles. Maj. 
Mason and a party of officers killed several buffalo. Gen. Leavenworth 
joined us a short time previous to setting out for Camp Leavenworth. 
Left him there. By his orders the regiment today was reorganized. 
Number of companies six, each consisting of forty-two rank and file. 
Left 109 men for duty and eighty-six sick. Left the following named 
officers: Capt. Trenor in command, Lts. Shambaugh (sick), Ury (sick), 
‘Bowman, Kingsbury and Van Derveer. 

New arrangement of officers—Field Staff, Col. Dodge, Lt. Col. Kear- 
ney, Maj. Mason, Lt. and Adjutant Hamilton, Lt. Wheelock (tem- 
porarily attached). 


Company B, Capt. Sumner and Lt. Burgwin 
Company C, Capt. Duncan, Lt. Territt 

Company D, Capt. Hunter, Lts. Moore and Steen 
Company E, Capt. Perkins, Lt. Davis 

Company H, Capt. Boone, Lts. Izard and Northrop 
Company I, Capt. Brown, Lt. Edwards. 


Companies G and K were temporarily broken up and divided amongst 
the six companies. The command, furnished with ten days’ provisions, 
eighty rounds of cartridges per man, baggage reduced to lowest pos- 
sible quantity, marched in two columns. 


July 8. Waiting for lost horses. A stupid sentinel last night mis- 
took a horse for a hostile Indian, fired and killed him, alarmed the 
camp and sent off in a stampede the rest of the horses. Recovered all 
save ten. The men of the regiment are excellent matrial, but unused 
to the woods. They every day discover deficiencies in this kind of 
service. Among the officers are several excellent woodsmen. Talent of 
this kind is exceedingly valuable to the regiment. We found here chalk. 


July 9. The command marched at half past eight o’clock, northwest 
course, fourteen miles. Col. Dodge this morning received instructions 
from Gen. Leavenworth to send back a field officer to command at 
Camp Leavenworth. Lt. Col. Kearny was ordered to report to Gen. 
Leavenworth for that duty. ‘Ten men whose horses were lost on the 
night of the 7th inst, were sent back to Camp Leavenworth, Soon after 
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starting this morning several persons on horseback were discovered, 
supposed to be Pawnees. Face of country by day, high and rolling 
prairie. Encamped in a small prairie in sight of a large mound some 
three or four miles distant bearing south forty degrees west. 


July 10. Cross Timbers. Course today west sixteen miles. Country 
rough and broken, with but little water. Little rain last night and this 
morning. Cloudy weather during the day. Some buffalo killed during 
the day; not much water at camp. 


July 11. Command divided into three columns, the right column under 
command of Maj. Mason, the center column under Capt. Hunter, the 
left column under command of Capt. Sumner. Country today small 
rolling prairies; bushy ravines; scrubby oak ridges, want of good water 
on the road; bad water at camp tonight. Several buffalo killed today. 
Course today west. Distance twenty miles. 


July 12. Encamped in a grove of small open timber near a fine 
grove. Marched at eight o’clock. Course west, distance twelve miles. 
Slips of prairie, timber and bushy thickets. Camp Choctaw. 


July 13. Passed through the last of the Cross Timbers and entered 
upon the Grand Prairie. Marched at half past eight o’clock from Camp 
Choctaw west by north twenty-three miles and encamped on a creek. 
Highly beautiful country tolerably well watered. Command impeded 
today by sick men in litters. Indians supposed to be Pawnees were 
seen today. Wild horses in large herds. One of the Indian guides caught 
one of them. Immense herds of buffalo. Passed several springs of rock 
oil (petroleum). Command halted at six o'clock P. M. Rear guard 
did not come up until ten, kept back by the sick falling to the rear. 


July 14. Marched at half past eight o’clock, seventeen miles west; 
number of sick decreased. The command had advanced today about a 
half mile when on a hill to our right we discovered a party of horse- 
men. Our spy glasses soon determined them to be Indians. Col. Dodge 
halted the columns, ordered a white flag, and with it and his staff moved 
in the direction of the Indians. After some delay one of the party 
advanced upon full gallop, bearing a white flag on his lance. He proved 
to be a Spaniard, who, early in life, had been taken by the Comanches. 
Col. Dodge received him kindly, and through our interpreter, who spoke 
a little Spanish, made known to him our pacific disposition. Gradually 
the whole band, about thirty Indians, came to us and shook hands. 
They proved to be Comanches, discovered a good deal of alarm and 
eagerness to convince us of their disposition to be friendly. They rode 
good horses; were all armed with bows and arrows and lances, and 
carried shields of buffalo hide. We enquired where their village was; 
they answered “two days journey” and seemed anxious to conduct us 
thither. In reply to our inquiries concerning the Pawnees they seemed 
not to understand the term; told us the Toyash village was one day’s 
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journey from their camp; that they would send for the Toyash chief if 
we would accompany them to their camp. They signified, however, 
their desire to have Col. Dodge wait with his command in their camp, 
and go on the next day. Col. D. paid no regard to their requests, but 
showed an indifference to their movements and an independence of them 
which had the effect to make them follow us. They accompanied us; 
found another band, making in all some forty or fifty. They told us 
that they were a very numerous people. Col. Dodge answered that we 
were a very numerous people, that more troops were coming behind 
with Jarge guns. After we halted to encamp for the night they came to 
beg tobacco and to talk with Col. Dodge, who informed them that “the 
President, the great American captain, had sent him to shake hands 
with them; that he wished to establish peace between them and their 
red brethren around them, to send traders amongst them and remain 
forever friends.” They shook hands with the Osages, Cherokees, Dela- 
wares &c, who were with us, and seemed highly satisfied with their 
interview with us and offered to accompany us to the 'Toyash village. 
Country today beautiful, open prairie, game scarce—two or three deer 
were killed—no buffalo seen. A herd of wild horses passed near us. 
Provision threatens to be scarce. Col. Dodge anxious to expedite busi- 
ness lest his men may suffer on this account. One or two horses broke 
down today. 

The Comanche is a fine looking Indian, in general naked. Some of 
them wore blankets. The squaws were dressed in deer skins, and are 
good looking women. Among them were several Spanish women, evi- 
dently long used to Comanche habits. Appearance of a Comanche fully 
equipped on horseback with his lance, bow and quiver, and shield by 
his side, is beautifully classic. This has been an interesting day to us; 


our goal seems in sight; uncertainty of reaching the Pawnee much 
lessened. 


July 15. Marched at half past seven o’clock, twenty-four miles north- 
west. Some rain last night. ‘The Comanches left us this morning with 
the exception of one, who remained as guide. He assures us that we 
shall reach the Comanche camp tomorrow. Col. Dodge learned that the 
Kiowas, Comanches, and the band called by us the “Pawnee Picks” but 
correctly termed the Toyash, are friends and to a certain degree allies 
and mingled so as to be, except in language, much the same people. 
The Comanches are, so we learn, the largest band, the proudest and 
boldest. Them, therefore, the Colonel has resolved to visit first; thence 
to the Toyash village, establish friendly understandings with one or 
both, or war with one or both, as may be. Officers and men on the alert 
as if in the atmosphere of war. 


July 16. Marched at nine o'clock, halted at half past two o'clock; 
course north by west, distance twelve miles. An accident occurred in 
camp last night, Sergt. Cross was shot by a dragoon, through the hip, 
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We had marched three or four miles when we discovered a party of 
Comanches on our left. Col. Dodge sent two officers to meet them and 
shake hands with them. They were a hunting party some ten or twelve 
in number. We brought them to Col. Dodge. The columns were halted; 
they shook hands with the Colonel and his officers and the Indians. We 
then moved on together for the Comanche camp. The Pawnee girl 
recognized an old acquaintance in the captain of this party and rendered 
service by interpreting what he said, through the Osages. ‘The Co- 
manche captain informs us that it is but a short distance to their camp. 
His people wish to be our friends, &c. Two or three miles with our 
new friends brought us in sight of their camp, situated in a valley. 
Here we met about a hundred mounted Comanches who had come out 
to weicome us, and evidently not a little alarmed. We shook hands 
with them, the Cherokees, Osages, &c., advanced and performed the 
same ceremony, when we all moved together for their camp. On ar- 
riving near it they invited us to cross the creek and encamp with them. 
Col. Dodge, however, preferred having the creek between us and our 
red friends. This day has been a very interesting one, absolutely so, 
especially so, aS we were anxious, impatient, and uncertain as to the 
movements of the Indians. Six nations, some of whom had but recently 
been at war with each other, shake hands together—a form, ’tis true, 
but a type, we believe, of a permanent peace that must promote the 
interest of all. Our Camp Comanche, an admirable position, the steep 
bank of a creek in front and a ravine bounding the other three sides; 
habitual form of our camp, a rectangle; horses picketed within it at 
night, and surrounded by a chain of sentinels; orders issued that no 
man should visit the Comanches, nor officer, without special permission. 
The Comanches have hoisted an American flag over their camp, which 
contains more than two hundred skin lodges, herds of horses, in all not 
less than 3000, are grazing around them. They have been here, evi- 
dently, but a day or two. Their chief is absent with a hunting party. 
We are now in sight of a chain of peaks, so called, mountains bearing 
south and west. Behind these are the Toyash villages. Some of these 
mountains cannot be less than 2000 feet above the prairie at their base. 

Number of sick, twenty-nine; in litters, four. Our guide yesterday 
was not a little wavering in his disposition to serve us. Col. Dodge 
presented him with a gun, which produced a fine effect upon his spirits. 
He could not hear the Pawnee girl, but no sooner was he in actual 
possession of the Yanger and felt the well filled cartridge box buckled 
around his body than his grave face became wreathed in smiles, his 
sense of hearing was suddenly restored, his arms sawed the air with 
signs, and through the magical influence of the gun we gained several 
fragments of useful information. We are exceedingly unfortunate in 
not having an interpreter. Our Spanish interpreter, a Cherokee, is very 
imperfect. 


July 17. Comanche chief still absent. Some of our officers pur- 
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chased wild horses today. A blanket or butcher knife is equivalent to 
a horse. Waiting today for the Comanche chief to return to his camp. 
Col. D. hepes to be able to induce him to accompany us to the Toyash 
villages. The Kiowa girl is quite sick today. One of the Comanches 
informs us that their great chief will be here tomorrow when the sun 
is high, and that he can talk to the Kiowa and Pawnee girls. 


July 18. The chief has not arrived; doubt somewhat the sincerity of 
the Spaniard who informed us he would certainly come. The Comanches 
visit our camp and trade with us. Monsieur Beyrick, the botanist, left 
us on the seventh instant. Number of sick today, thirty-three; three 
officers sick. Waited for the chief until ten o’clock, when the advance 
was sounded; marched seven miles westwardly, found a Pawnee Mahaw 
who has been to the Toyash village and who promises to guide us 
thither. Two miles from camp the command delayed two hours waiting 
for the litters to come up, six litters including Mr. Catlin’s. Remark- 
able absence, day and night, of flies and mosquitoes. A chain of hills 
five miles from us bearing south by west. Country exceedingly beau- 
tiful; soil good; water abundant; grazing excellent. The season is a 
remarkably dry one, but we have suffered very little for want of good 
water. Our men seem somewhat discontented on account of scarcity of 
game. They are very improvident; brought ten days’ provisions on the 
7th, with orders to make it last twenty days; have been supplied with 
plenty of buffalo meat till within a day or two, yet many of them are 
entirely without provisions. Plenty of deer in the neighborhood, but 
no buffalo—out of the buffalo range today. Our sick encumbered so 
much that Col. Dodge resolves to leave them behind. 


July 19. Marched at eight o'clock for the Toyash villages. Com- 
mand reduced to one hundred eighty-three men; left in sick camp, 
covered by a breastwork of felled timber, seventy-five men, thirty-nine 
of these sick, Lt. Moore left here sick. Surgeon Findley for duty; Lt. 
Izard in command; left our jaded horses. Marched twenty-three miles 
southwest. Two miles from camp began to ascend hills, apparently a 
ridge of mountains running south by east. Curious regularity of the 
limestone upon the first hills passed over, rows of pavement resembling 
at a little distance furrows in a field. Road rough, leading over rocky 
ravines and close passes in the mountains. Our guide seems to have 
chosen the most uneven and circuitous route; height of these mountains 
from 200 to 1500 feet. Wagons nor artillery could possibly pass these 
hills. Halted at three o'clock and encamped near a creek. A few miles 
before reaching our halting place for the night the character of the 
country changed. Secondary formation gave place entirely to primitive 
rock, Mountains of granite, almost wholly without soil. Upon the. 
side of one of them noticed a shining spot, apparently a waterfall, 
glistening in the sunlight. An old woodsman astonished us by inform- 
ing us that it was a mass of salt. No buffalo. Our unshod horses 
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suffered very much today. Wild horses in abundance, and bears. Many 
deer were seen, a few were killed. Scanty allowance of provisions for 
our men. We march too fast to be able to hunt much on the road. 
Game is now divided among the command with great care. Marched 
in three columns; baggage reduced to three pack horses to each 
company. 


July 20, The command moved at half past seven o’clock, west course. 
Halted at half past four o'clock, thirty-seven miles. Road literally of 
granite rock for miles. After a few miles struck high prairies thinly 
scattered with bushes, then ravines and difficult passes; immense blocks 
of granite piled on each other from 500 to 1000 feet in height. Many 
horses gaye out today. Traces of buffalo, but saw none. About the 
middle of the day’s march the mountains became more detached. Passed 
today what is called a dog village. The prairie dog, or marmot, is an 
animal somewhat larger than a squirrel, with a head like a dog. They 
live in holes in the ground about twenty paces apart from each other; 
five or six miles were covered by the habitations of these little animals. 
We encamped five miles from the Toyash village, which is situated on 
a branch of Red River. Soon after we had pitched our camp Lt. 
Northrop was directed to pursue and endeavor to bring to camp an 
Indian who was discovered on horseback. Lt. Northrop, after some 
difficulty, induced the Indian, who proved to be of the Toyash nation, 
to accompany him. He was very much alarmed, conversed readily with 
the Pawnee girl. We behaved kindly to this Indian, assured him of our 
friendly disposition, and allowed him to return to his village. The 
Toyash girl is now of very great service as an interpreter. The Toyash 
band not coming out to meet us today convinced us that they had either 
fled or had determined to make a stand and give us a fight. Bayonets 
were fixed and every preparation made for a conflict. Water today at 
our camp, salt. Width of the branch of Red River about 500 feet from 
bank to bank. Water low. Dutch, the Cherokee guide, very ill; the 


Kiowa girl ill also. 


July 21. The command marched at eight o’clock for the Toyash vil- 
lage. Proceeded a mile or two, when we met about sixty Indians who 
had come out to meet us. Shook hands with them and moved on in 
company with each other. They stated that the principal chief was 
absent on a visit to the Pawnee Mohaw country; passed their cornfields 
on our way to their town. These cornfields are well cultivated, neatly 
enclosed and very extensive, reaching in some instances, several miles. 
We saw also, here, melons of different kinds, squashes, &c. The Indians 
discovered a good deal of alarm as we approached their village, fre- 
quently halted, and begged Col. Dodge not to fire upon them. Col. 
Dodge promised them safety. These Indians are chiefly naked and are 
armed with bows and arrows. They have few horses, and seem alto- 
gether an unwarlike people. Before we started this morning the uncle 
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of the Pawnee girl rode up to our camp. He embraced his relation and 
shed tears of joy on meeting her. We soon reached the village, which 
is situated immediately under mountains of granite some six hundred. 
feet in height. In front of the village runs the river. We counted near 
200 grass lodges. These are made of poles fixed firmly in the earth, 
fastened together at the top, and thatched substantially with prairie 
grass and stalks from their cornfields. Many of the lodges are thirty 
feet high and forty feet in diameter. In the center of the floor a shallow 
excavation serves as a fireplace. Around the sides are comfortable 
berths large enough to accommodate two persons each. We encamped 
on a fine position about one mile from the village. Toyash men are 
less fine looking than the Comanches. Their women are prettier than 
the Comanche squaws; indeed, some of their girls are very pretty, naked 
save a broad garment of dressed deer skin or red cloth worn about the 
middle. Some of the men wear coats of red cloth obtained from the 
Spaniards of Mexico. Most of our officers visited them on the day of 
our arrival and were hospitably entertained. Our own provisions were 
almost entirely exhausted. We had met with little or no game for 
several days, and found most excellent fare in the dishes of corn and 
beans, which they dress with buffalo fat. They served us thus liber- 
ally, and for dessert gave us watermelons and wild plums. Our men 
purchased green corn, dried horse meat, and buffalo meat. We de- 
pended, during our stay with them, upon their dried meat and corn, 
which with vermilion and articles of clothing, knives, &c., we were able 
to purchase of them. The Comanches now began to arrive. 


July 22. At the Toyash village Col. Dodge and his officers met, 
agreeably to previous notice, the 'Toyash chiefs and natives in council. 
Council being in order, Col. Dodge proceeded to speak as follows: “We 
are the first American officers who have ever come to see the Pawnees. 
We meet you as friends, not as enemies, to make peace with you, to 
shake hands with you. The great American Captain is at peace with all 
the white men in the world. He wishes to be at peace with all the red 
men in the world. We have been sent here to view this country and to 
invite you to go to Washington, where the great American chief lives; 
to make a treaty with him, that you may learn how he wishes and send 
among you traders, who will bring you guns, blankets and everything 
that you want. The great American Chief wishes also to make peace 
between you and the Osages—you have been at war with the Osages— 
and to secure peace between you and the Cherokees, Senecas, Dela- 
wares, and Choctaws and all other red men; that you may all meet 
together as friends and not shed each other’s blood, as you have done. 
On our way to your village we met a party of Comanches. We showed 
to them a white flag, which said to them ‘we wish to be friends.’ Their 
principal men were gone to hunt. We treated their old men, women 
and children with kindness. We gave them presents. They had many 
horses. We could have taken their horses from them, but did not. We 
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showed to them that we wanted to be at peace with them. They told 
us that you were their friends; we were glad to hear it. We have come 
to your town and have found you as defenseless as the Comanches. 
We have treated you as we treated them. The American people show 
their kindness by actions, not by words alone. We have been told that 
a white man was taken prisoner by you last summer, that a boy was 
made prisoner by you last spring. We have come now to require the 
boy at your hands, for we are told he is in your town. Give us the 
white boy and we will give to you the Pawnee girl that we have brought 
with us. We wish all that has passed to be put behind us, to be for- 
gotten. We wish to shake hands with you and be friends. You must 
now give me a positive and direct answer in regard to the white man 
who was made prisoner last summer and the boy who was taken last 
spring.” The chief, We ter ra shah ro, replied “I know nothing of the 
man whom you say was taken last summer; the white boy is here.” 

Col. Dodge resumed, “I wish the boy brought to me. I will then give 
to you the Pawnee girl. This act, together with all the information that 
you can give concerning the man who was seized last summer, will be 
the best proof that you can give of the sincerity of your disposition to 
shake hands and be at peace with us. I cannot leave the country until 
we obtain possession of the boy and gain information respecting the 
man who was taken last summer. His name was Abby. He was taken 
between the Blue River and the Washita about this time last year.” 

Chief: “I know nothing of it. I believe they were Camanchés who 
took the man.” On receiving some intelligence from one of his friends, 
the chief continued, “I remember now the Oways who live south did it.” 

Col. Dodge: “Do the Oways hunt on the grounds between the Blue 
and Washita rivers?” 

Chief: “They hunt there, and I have heard that they took the man 
‘Abby’ and when they got near their camp they killed him.” 

Col. Dodge: “How far do the Oways live from here?” 

Chief: “They follow the buffalo as the Comanches do, they have no 
town.” 

Here a pistol was accidentally fired in the Council lodge, which caused 
much confusion. It was soon explained, however, and business pro- 
ceeded. The white boy, who had been sent for, was brought in and 
presented to Col. Dodge. The boy was entirely naked, about seven 
years of age. His name is Matthew Wright Martin. 

Chief: “I am glad to shake hands with you, with the red men that 
you have brought with you, the Osages, Delawares and Cherokees. The 
principal chief is not here, but you are as gladly received as he would 
have welcomed you. The chief has gone to the country of the Pawnee 
Mahaws; he believed that you had gone that way. The father of the 
Toyash girl went with the chief to seek his daughter.” 

Col. Dodge: “How did the Comanches obtain the American Flag I 


saw flying in their camp?” 
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Chief: “The Pawnees from La Platte sent two flags, one to the 
Waycoahs and the other to the Comanches.” 

Col. Dodge: “Do the Spaniards come here to trade with you?” 

Chief: “They do; they left us not long ago and went west.” 

Col. Dodge: “The Americans will give you better and cheaper goods 
than the Spaniards do. Tell me if you know where the ranger, Abby, 
was taken, and how he was killed.” 

Chief: “I have inquired and have learned this day that the Indians 
who live near St. Antoine in Mexico captured Abby and that they killed 
him on Red River. 

Col. Dodge: “What Indians kill [sic] our Santa Fe today?” 

Chief: “There is a roving tribe of very bad Indians called Wakinas; 
they range north of the country of the Arkansas.” 

Col. Dodge here presented the girl to her friends, whereupon they 
conducted her from the Council. 

Col. Dodge: “I am very much pleased at the exchange of prisoners. 
I hope the friends of the girl will be happy with her. She is a good girl. 
I wish her well. I will restore the little boy to his mother; her heart 
will be glad, and she will think better of the Pawnees. A bright sun 
has shined on us today. I hope the Great Spirit will let it shine con- 
tinually upon us. You have some Osage prisoners. The Osages have 
Pawnee prisoners. We will exchange and give you your Pawnee friends, 
and you shall restore the Osages to their friends. How many Osages 
have you?” 

Chief: “There are Osages here; they are men who were raised here 
and do not wish to leave us. The Delaware woman and boy that we 
took died of the smallpox. A great many Toyash have died of the 
smallpox.” 

Col. Dodge: “The American President will have a treaty of peace 
made between you all, then you will meet and exchange prisoners. This 
will be done when the next grass grows. The Osages who are with the 
Pawnees who then wish to return to the Osages will be able to return, 
and the Pawnees who are with the Osages can come back to their 
people.” 

Chief: “We wish to have it done soon.” 

Col. Dodge: “The American President wishes to see some of each 
nation shake hands before him. He will give presents to those who visit 
him, and fix a permanent peace between their nations. Peace cannot 
be made with all the tribes till a large white paper be written and 
signed by the President and the hands of the chiefs. Will your chiefs 
go with me now to see the American President? I wish, also, to take 
with me some Comanche chiefs. The President will be happy to see 
you, and will make you, as I told you before, presents of handsome 
guns, coats, &c.” 

Much demurring among the chiefs, 

Col. Dodge: “This is the proper time to make peace with the red 
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men and the white men. If you do not seize this opportunity you may 
not have another; the bright chain of friendship can now be made 
bright between all the Indians and the white men.” 

Chief: “We do not like to pass through the timber; it will be hard 
for our horses to pass through the thick timber country between us 
and the white men.” 

Col. Dodge: “There are roads. A big road is now being made.” 

Chief: “We have met here as friends; we hope to remain so. The 
Great Spirit has seen us as we see now the white men, Cherokees, 
Osages, Delawares, and Senecas, as friends. We hope to remain so.” 

Col. Dodge: “I hope so. How came you by the Negro boy who is 
here with you?” 

Chief: “This Comanche brought him. He found him on the Red 
River. You can take him and do as you please with him.” 

The Council here closed. 


July 23. Wa ter ra shah ro and two other principal men met Col. 
Dodge this morning at his tent and held further talk with him. The 
four leaders of the bands of Indians with us were present at the talk 
and participated therein. 

Col. Dodge spoke as follows: “Toyash Chiefs: I told you yesterday 
that I wish to show you the road that leads to the great American 
Captain and make you acquainted with the Indians that live on the way 
thither. Have you thought of going with me? Our Great Father wishes 
you to see the red men who live on the way,that you may be the better 
able to settle all difficulties with them. You shall be well treated, pres- 
ents shall be made to you, and you shall be sent back in safety. Peace 
cannot be made unless some of you go. I am not the Great Captain, 
I am ordered by him. He only can make peace with you and other red 
men. I wish only a few of you to go with me; I wish you to go willingly 
and as friends. Had I chosen to force you to go it would have been 
easy for me to do so. You see I do not wish to force you.” After a 
good deal of consultation one of the chiefs (a Wacoah) consented to 
go. Here the following interesting ceremony took place: 

The boy whom we recovered yesterday is the son of the late Judge 
Martin of Arkansas, who was killed by a party of Indians some weeks 
since. The son was with his father on a hunting excursion, and became 
parted with him (his death however, he did not witness, and is now in 
ignorance of it). The boy relates that after being parted from his 
father the Indians who had taken him were disposed, save one, to kill 
him. This one shielded him and took care of him in sickness. Col. 
Dodge, as a reward for this noble kindness, gave him a rifle, and at 
the same time caused the little boy to present him with his own hand, 
a pistol. Col. Dodge now assured the chiefs that they should receive 
further presents if they would go with him to his country; that he 
regretted he had nothing of value with him, but begged them to accept 
some rifles and pistols, which they did with much evident satisfaction. 
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We ser ra shah ro and the other chief men with him here consulted 
some time together on the subject of visiting the President. We ser ra 
shah ro spoke. “We have been at war with the nations which we see 
around us today; we wish now to make peace with them.” 

Col. Dodge answered him: “It is the wish of the President that you 
make peace with them; that you present to each other clean hands. It 
is to effect this that I wish you to go with me.” 

The Chief resumed: “We wish much to make peace with the Osages. 
We have been long at war; we wish to see the lands of the Creeks and 
Cherokees also, to shake hands with all. We want now to hear those 
Indians who came with you speak to us.” 

‘The chief men of the four parties now spoke as follows: Dutch, the 
Cherokee: “I am now going to tell you what the chief of the Cherokees 
bade me to say to you if we met as friends. He says to you his people 
wish to come to you without fear, and that you should visit them with- 
out fear. My heart is glad that we are all willing to be friends. A long 
time ago it was so; there was no war between us. I am rejoiced and 
my people will be rejoiced, when they hear that it may be so again. 
Look at me, you see I speak truth. I have no more to say.” 

Beatte, leader of the Osage band: “We came for peace. I have 
brought a few Osages who were not afraid to come among you with 
hearts inclined for peace. We look on our frriend (Col. Dodge) as our 
father; he is a true father to us all. I hope you will believe all that he 
says to you, and trust he will prove a father to you. We wish you to 
visit our people, to see how we live since the white men have been our 
friends. They have made us happy; they will make you happy. You 
should go with our father as he wishes. You must then come and see 
the Osages. I have said all that I can say.” 

Mon pi sha, an Osage youth, spoke to the Toyash men: “We shake 
hands with pleasure. I am nothing but a boy. My father was an Osage 
chief. We wish to be your brothers. Boys fight. We wish to be peace- 
able men and friends. Our good father here has made, in coming to 
you, a great road. We hope it will never be stained with blood. My 
father told me he was once a wild Indian; that white men taught him 
to be happy, instructed him how to build houses, to raise cattle, and 
live like white men. I was sent to the white man’s school (missionary 
school), was taught to read and write. This will be extended to you 
if you make peace with white men. Your buffalo will be gone in a few 
years. Your Great Father, the President, will give you cattle and teach 
you how to live without buffalo.” 

George Buttet (Pon da gue sa) spoke: “When I tell the Delawares 
that we are friends and can hunt now without warring together, then 
they will be happy. Our children will hereafter be happy and not fear 
each other, We will no more fear the prairie Indian, and you will not 
be afraid of us.” 


Col. Dodge resumed: “I am glad to hear what our friends say to 
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you. I must say to you now that I am very sorry that a few of our 
horses got into your corn fields last night. I shall pay you for the 
damage done. It is not my wish to disturb your property in any man- 
ner. White men will always be just to you. I must repeat, too, that I 
regretted that the pistol was accidentally fired in the council lodge 
yesterday. I did not wish to alarm your people. I was pleased with the 
coolness of your chief; he was not alarmed. I now wish you to consider 
if some of you will go with me.” 

The chief signified that they would go home and decide who should 
accompany the command on its march back, and accordingly left our 
camp. (Many Comanches arrived today, amongst them the principal 
chief, Ta we que nah and two other chiefs. 

Col. Dodge held the following talk with them in his tent: “The great 
American Captain has sent me to view this country and to offer the 
hand of friendship to all the red men who are here. He wishes to see 
you all at peace with each other; he desires you to come and see him, 
that he may fix a permanent peace with your tribes. He will make you 
presents and he will send some traders among you who will serve you 
with a great many things that you want to make you happy. The Presi- 
dent, who is a good father to you, wishes to see you at peace with the 
Osages, Cherokees, Delawares and all red men. We have endeavored to 
give you evidence of our friendship; we did so when we passed your 
camp. You were not there. Your women and children were defenseless; 
we treated them kindly; we confided in you too. Our sick men we left 
behind near your camp.” 

Ta we que nah replied: “I passed a night in your camp with your 
sick men. They treated us with kindness.” 

Col. Dodge: “You say the Indians over the Red River are your ene- 
mies; they kill you when you meet. These are Mexican Indians and do 
not make treaties with our great father, the President, but he will pro- 
tect you when you make peace with the Osages and other tribes that 
have been at war against you. The flag that you have came to you 
from the Great Father at Washington. The Pawnee Mahaws have such 
a flag, and all other red men who are our friends. Whenever you show 
it you will be known as friends. I was glad to see the flag over your 
camp.” 

The chief spoke: “I wish to be at peace with you. There are many 
bands of Comanches. I shall visit them all this year, and will say to 
them what you have said to me. They will all be glad to make peace 
with you. I am an old man now, but never since I was a boy did I kill 
one of your people. You ask me who killed the ranger, Abby. I can 
tell you, for I remember when this white man was taken. The Texas 
Comanches took this white man and carried him over the Red River and 
killed him there. 

Col. Dodge: “I wish some of you to go with me, that you may see 
our country and that peace may be fixed strongly between you and the 
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red men, as well as between ourselves. The Pawnee Mahaws met the 
Osages and Delawares and Cherokees on our lands, and there made 
peace. They were enemies before; they are now friends, and do not 
hate each other. We wish you to come to us and make, in the same 
way, peace with us.” 

Ta we que nah: “You have a girl who was taken from our friends, 
the Kiowas. I have a Spanish girl. I will give you the Spanish girl in 
exchange for the Kiowa girl that you have brought with you.” 

Col. Dodge: “I wish to secure your friendship and the friendship 
of the Kiowas. I wish you to accompany me. I wish some of the Kiowas 
to go also, but I do not mean to sell the girl to them. I mean to give 
her to her relations and friends without price. I will give the girl to 
her tribe. They shall see how much their friends we are.” 

Ta we que nah: “If I go with you I shall be afraid to come back 
through the timber.” 

Col. Dodge: “I pledge myself that you shall be safely conducted 
back.” 

Ta we que nah: “I cannot go myself; my brother will go with you.” 

Here the talk was interrupted by a band of some twenty or thirty 
Kiowas rushing on horseback into camp and almost into the door of 
Col. Dodge’s tent. The squaws and children fled in great alarm. The 
indignation of these Indians against the Osages had been kindled to a 
great pitch and could scarcely be kept in respectful bounds in their 
relation to us. The Osages not many months previously, murdered a 
large number of the women and children of the Kiowas whilst the men 
were absent hunting. We held in possession, of which they were in- 
formed, a Kiowa girl who was taken on the occasion of the massacre 
alluded to. The Kiowas having just arrived, were not aware of the 
intention on our part to restore the girl, and consequently presented 
themselves in a warlike shape that caused many a man in camp to stand 
by his arms. Col. Dodge, however, immediately addressed them with 
assurances of our friendly disposition, and gradually led them into 
gentleness. They are a bold, warlike looking Indian. Some of their 
horses are very fine. They ride well, and were admirably equipped 
today for fight or flight; their bows strung and quivers filled of arrows. 
They kept their saddles chiefly. A relation of the Kiowa girl embraced 
her and shed tears of joy at the intimation that she should be restored 
to her father and friends. She proved to be a relation of one of the 
chiefs. An arrangement was now made for a general council to be held 
the next day between the Comanche, Toyash and Kiowa nations. 


July 24, At ten o'clock the chiefs of the Council began to assemble 
at the place appointed for their meeting, which was in a wood about 
200 yards from our camp. The father of the Kiowa girl, having learned 
that she was to be restored, in a speech addressed to the Kiowas, whose 
numbers every moment increased, gave vent to his joy and praise of 
his white friends, All came mounted and armed, Many of our officers 
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were present. There-were not less than 2000 mounted and armed In- 
dians around the Council. Great excitement prevailed among the In- 
dians, but especially with the Kiowas, who embraced Col. Dodge and 
shed tears of gratitude for the restoration of their relative. An uncle 
of Wa ha sep ah, a man of about forty years of age, was touchingly 
eager in his demonstrations, frequently throwing his arms around Col. 
Dodge and weeping over his shoulders; then invoking blessings upon 
him in a manner the most graceful and ardent. The women came in 
succession and embraced the girl, who was seated among the chiefs. 
The Council being now in order and the pipes having made their rounds, 
Col. Dodge addressed the Comanche chief, who sat on his right, and 
who interpreted his words to the Kiowas, whilst a Toyash Indian who 
spoke the Caddo tongue communicated with the Toyash men from 
Chism, one of our Cherokee friends who speaks English and Caddo. 

“T am glad to see together the great chief of the Comanche nation, 
the chiefs of the Kiowa and Toyash people, and the American officers 
who are with me. We have been strangers until now. I am glad to 
meet the captain of the Comanches (Tar me que ne). You must be a 
great man and have much power with all the tribes around you. I ask 
you to urge to these Indians what I have said to you, that we are your 
friends, and that to secure our mutual and lasting friendship it is 
better for some of each of you to go with me as I have before men-~ 
tioned to you.” 

Here another band of Kiowas, about sixty in number, rode up, led 
by a principal man handsomely dressed. He wore a Spanish red cloth 
mantle, prodigious feathers, and leggings that followed his heels like an 
ancient train. Another of the chiefs of the new band was very showily 
dressed. He wore a perfectly white dressed deer skin hunting shirt 
trimmed profusely with fringe of the same material and beautifully 
bound with blue beads, over which was thrown a cloth mantle of blue 
and crimson, with leggings and moccasins entirely of beads. Our new 
friends shook hands all around and seated themselves with dignity and 
grace that would well have become senators of a more civilized conclave. 

Col. Dodge resumed: “Kiowa chiefs, I herewith present to you your 
relation; receive her as the best evidence of the sincere frindship of 
Americans. Our great captain, the President of the United States, pur- 
chased this girl from the Osages, who took her from your people, and 
has sent me to restore her to the arms of her friends who love her. 

“The Comanche chief, Ta me que nah, offered me yesterday in ex- 
change for her a Spanish girl. I would not accept of his offer, for the 
delivery of the girl is an act of justice, and is but one of many acts 
of kindness that the great American Captain will be glad to show to you. 

“You and the Indians who came with us have long been at war with 
each other; it is time you were at peace together. It is the wish of the 
President to secure a permanent good understanding among you all. 
He will send traders among you. You want guns, blankets, &c. The 
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buffalo are becoming scarce; they are less and less every year. You 
shall have cattle which you can keep with you. You can plant corn and 
cultivate the soil as the Cherokees and other Indians do. Here is a 
young man, Mr. Chadrick, who has come out with me to see you, and 
who will return next summer and bring goods and trade with you. I 
now wish you to consider the invitation given you to go with me, and 
assure you you Shall receive presents and be safely conducted through 
the timber country.” 

One of the chiefs inquired “Will you go tomorrow?” 

Col. Dodge: “I wish to go as soon as practicable, as we have far to 
go. I wish you to visit Gen. Leavenworth, another of your friends, and 
a captain under the Great Captain. He wishes to see you. He has never 
seen you. I should be glad to introduce you to him, two chiefs from 
each nation or one chief and some of the warriors of each people.” 

Titche totche cha, chief of the Kiowa, signified his willingness to go. 
We ta ra shah ro, an old chief (seventy years of age) urged his red 
brethren to rely on the truth of Col. Dodge’s words. “He is a good 
man,” said he, “believe his words.” 

The father of the Kiowa captive begged Col. Dodge to accept of a 
present, which the Colonel declined, repeating what he had said before, 
that he did not wish for ransom or reward; that the child was given to 
the father as an evidence of the good feeling of his people for them. 

Titche totche cha spoke: “The American Captain has spoken well 
today. The white men have shown themselves our friends. If a white 
man ever comes to my country he shall be kindly treated. If he wants 
a horse or anything that I have he shall not pay for it. I will give him 
what he wants.” 

The Council here closed. We returned to our camp and left the In- 
dians to decide in regard to accompanying us. It is on all accounts 
desirable to move from here, Our provisions prove unhealthy for our 
men, consisting entirely of green corn and dried horse and buffalo meat. 
The weather has been especially hot and dry. Our men, many of them 
sick, are without a physician or medicine. Two or three officers are, and 
have been for several days, ill of fevers. The Comanche squaws are 
very troublesome. They steal everything that they can secure. The 
Toyash women are infinitely more respectable. The difference in the 
character of these three tribes seems to be somewhat thus—The Co- 
manche is an arrogant, jealous, savage Don. ‘The Toyash a savage 
farmer, whilst the Kiowa is more chivalric, impulsive, and daring than 
either, reminds one of the bold clanning Highlander, whose very crimes 
are made by the poet captivating. This tribe has roamed more toward 
the Rocky Mountains till within a few years past. 


July 25, The chiefs of three tribes early visited our camp. Col. 
Dodge presented them with guns and pistols. Fifteen Kiowas, includ- 
ing the chief, Titch totch ha, were the first mounted and equipped ready 
to march with us. The Comanche chief, very cautious and apparently 
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suspicious, deferred till late, when four Comanches, a squaw, and our 
early acquaintance, the Spaniard, joined us. There was much delay on 
the part of the Toyash. At length, however, the old chief, We ser ra 
shah ro, a Waycoah, chief of a small band who speak the same language 
as the Toyash people and live near their town, and two Toyash war- 
riors, rode into our camp and proposed to move with us. 

The command, with the Indians, the white boy, and the Negro in 
company, marched at three o’clock, halted at five o’clock and encamped 
on a creel six miles east. 


July 26. Marched at half past seven o'clock. Our guide, the Pawnee 
Mahaw, who had promised to remain with us, left us; he was no 
loss, for he had led us over a uselessly long route, over rocks and hills, 
through deep ravines, all of which our guide today, a Toyash, has 
avoided and in place thereof we have passed through a beautiful valley 
four or five miles in width, over an open, level prairie, leaving the 
granite roads on our right and left in the mountains. Course today, 
east; distance twenty-one miles; water scarce; grass very much de- 
stroyed by heat and dry weather. Encamped on a stream of good 
water, good grazing. Severe shower of rain, the first that has blessed 
us for many days. Parched corn and dried buffalo meat our fare. 
Health of command tolerably good. From conversation today with one 
of the Indians (Ski sa ro ka) an intelligent Toyash, we learn that their 
nation lived formerly south; that their oldest men were born there, and 
that they and the Comanches have long been in habits of friendly inter- 
course. They exchange buffalo meat for the agricultural products of 
the Toyash. The Comanches not much liked by the Toyash; they cheat 
them and ride away. The Kiowas, a newer acquaintance, more honest 
and gentle. The Comanches of Texas, a much more powerful tribe than 
those on this side of the Red River. They are called the Ho ishe Co- 
manche, 


July 27. Marched at half past seven o’clock; course east; distance 
twenty-three miles. Reached the sick camp at four o’clock. Found Lts. 
Izard and Moore both sick with fevers, also Mr. Catlin very ill. Twenty- 
nine sick men in both camps. Lt. Wheelock’s servant left sick on the 
19th inst., died in our absence. Our road today lay through a valley, 
occasional interruption from timbered creeks and small thickets, until 
we reached the Roaring River, a short stream, but contains a consider- 
able volume of water, empties into the Red River. The Comanches 
who set out with us left us today on account, as they say, of the sick- 
ness of the squaw. The Spaniard, who seems to belong to that tribe 
more than to any other, remains with us. These Indians seem well con- 
tented and move without restraint, encamping with us at night, and 
setting out with the command or after it has marched, as they please. 
Col. Dodge and all the officers unable to account for not hearing from 
Gen, Leavenworth, From the short supplies taken we have reason to 
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expect to hear from or meet with our wagons. Our buffalo meat very 
short and no game as yet. 


July 28. Broke up the sick camp and marched at half past nine 
o’clock with the whole command, taking again with us the Senecas, who 
had been left to hunt for the men left at the camp. Excessive hot 
weather; forty-three sick, seven in litters. Course east by north, dis- 
tance twelve miles. The heat today has been overpowering both to men 
and horses; water tolerable; course north from our trace going out. 
Camp tonight about six miles from former trace. Col. Dodge sent an 
express in search of Gen. Leavenworth to inform him of our return 
from the Pawnee villages. Col. Dodge resolved to wait in the buffalo 
range for orders from Gen. Leavenworth. Deer abundant today, one 
or two killed. One of the men killed a panther yesterday. Passed today 
many hills of gypsum. 


July 29. Marched today at eight o’clock east by north; distance 
fifteen miles. Provisions very short. At twelve o’clock the cry of buffalo 
was heard, and never was the cheering sound of land better welcomed 
by wearied mariners than this by our hungry columns. The command 
was halted, and soon went together the report of Beatte’s rifle and the 
fall of a fat cow. Halted at four o’clock. Killed two more buffaloes. 
Passed today more plaster of Paris. Road today over open rolling 
prairie between two forks of the Washita. Met a small party of Toyash 
Indians. Our red friends suffer exceedingly from the heat of the sun. 
We covered them this morning with shirts. 


July 30. Marched at eight o’clock; weather excessively hot; course 
northeast fourteen miles. Course interrupted by frequent deep gullies 
totally impassible for wagons. Nine miles from camp passed the 
Washita. Good water today. Encamped on a fine stream; large fishes 
visible from the bank. Timbered creeks, black jack, elm and mulberry 
trees. More gypsum. 


July 81, Marched at half past eight o’clock. Men in fine spirits. 
Abundance of buffalo meat. Course northeast, distance ten miles. En- 
camped on a branch of the Canadian. Three buffalo killed this morning. 
No news yet from express anxiously looked for. Face of country roll- 


ing prairie; frequent deep gullies. One of the Kiowas killed three buffalo 
with three arrows. 


August 1. The signal for advance was sounded at half past eight 
o'clock. Course north by east, distance fifteen miles. Halted at half 
past one o’clock. Ten miles from camp crossed the Canadian. Plenty 
of water today. Passed the Canadian about one hundred miles from 
our ford going out. Abundance of buffalo, immense herds in every di- 
rection from the camp. Men employed at night in drying meat. Officers 
and men fortunate who have been provident enough to save a small 
quantity of corn for parching. Camp alarmed this evening by the ery 
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of “Secure your horses from the buffalo.” A herd was rushing upon 
our camp, around which our horses had just been picketed, and had 
approached within two hundred yards of us, when our mounted sen- 
tinels changed their direction and thus saved us from another “stam- 
pedo”. We have been fortunate in having had but one occurrence of 
this not uncommon evil with bodies of horses on the prairies. 


August 2. Rest, welcome rest, for men and horses. Occupied in kill- 
ing and drying buffalo meat for the anticipated march to Fort Leaven- 
worth, probable distance thither four hundred miles. Our men not un- 
frequently lost in hunting; in several instances absent from camp all 
night. Our men find an excellent substitute for tea and coffee in a wild 
sage plant. We still have the advantage of being not at all troubled by 
flies or mosquitoes. The nights are so cool that the covering of a blanket 
is pleasant. 


August 3. Moved a mile at half past ten o’clock for change of graz- 
ing and police. Our horses are in bad order, so much so that it is feared 
that they may not be equal to a march to Fort Leavenworth. May 
possibly be compelled to move to Fort Gibson to recruit and shoe them. 
Little Martin flourished and is a great favorite in the command. He 
is an uncommonly fine boy. 


August 4. The command marched at half past eight o’clock; south- 
erly direction eight miles along the Canadian in search of buffalo.. They 
have fled from the vicinity of our last camp. Passed large herds of 
buffalo. The Kiowas dashed in amongst them and killed with their 
arrows a vast many of them. Grass very much dried; scarce affording 
subsistence for our horses. Col. Dodge had decided for marching to 
Fort Gibson. The prairie took fire today near our camp and was with 
difficulty extinguished. 


August 5. Rested for the day. Men employed in curing meat. The 
express to Gen. Leavenworth returned. Intelligence from Capt. Dean, 
Third Infantry, announces the death of Gen. Leavenworth. He died 
at his camp near Cross Timbers on the 21st of July. Lt. McClure of 
this regiment, died at the Washita on the 20th of July; bilious fevers. 
One hundred fifty men sick at the Washita. 


August 6. Marched at eight o’clock for the fort at the mouth of 
Little River. Course southeast, distance twenty-three miles. Road 
through Cross Timbers. This is a timbered thicket; small black jack 
saplings so close as to require frequently the ax to make a road for a 
horseman. Five litters in our train; men in them extremely ill. Col. 
Dodge sent an express to Col. Kearney, who is at Camp Smith near the 
mouth of the Washita, directing him to move his command to Fort 
Gibson. Herds of buffalo broke and rebroke through our columns today. 
Encamped in timber in the bottom of a branch of Little River. Found 
excellent grazing in the pea vines. Litters came up several hours after 
the command. 
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August 7. Our columns started at eight o’clock. Course south by 
east. Gained eighteen miles. Still in the Cross Timbers, which promise 
to continue till we strike the road to Fort Gibson. A few small prairies 
interspersed amongst the severest black jack thickets. Our route today 
has been on the dividing ridge between the Canadian and Little Rivers. 
Scarcity of water; fortunately at the thicket found at four o'clock 
good water and grazing. 


August 8. Marched at eight o'clock. Halted at three o'clock; dis- 
tance eighteen miles; course east by south. Exceedingly warm day. 
Stubborn thickets. Crossed and encamped in the bottom of Little River; 
shallow stream, narrow bed, mirey shores. No water from morning till 
the halt for the night. Passed many creeks the beds of which were 
entirely dry. Our horses looked up and down their parched surfaces 
and the men gazed in vain at the willows ahead, which proved to mark 
only where water had been. The timber is larger here. Black walnut 
and sycamore, lime and freestones. The woods abound today in plums 
and a variety of finely flavored grapes. No longer any trace of the 
buffalo. Sick report numbers thirty men and three officers. 


August 9. Marched at the usual hour and made twenty miles in a 
northeast course. Cross Timbers, but more open than for the last three 
days. Tolerable supplies of water. Soil sandy. Encamped at four 
o’clock in open timber near where we struck the road from Fort Gibson 
to the Washita, which was three miles from the post at the mouth of 
Little River. 


August 10, Dragoon Camp Canadian. We drew from Lt. Holmes, 
commander of the infantry, Camp Canadian, at the mouth of Little 
River, provisions for four days. Lt. Holmes well advanced with his 
buildings, one block house and quarters for one company erected. Vast 
many sick. On our sick list, thirty. 


August 11, Marched at eight o'clock. Left our sick whom we brought 
in litters, at the infantry camp. Gained on the road to Fort Gibson 
twenty-two miles. Our men happy with pork and flour. 


August 12, Command moved at eight o’clock. Express returned from 
Camp Smith. Lt. Col. Kearney reports many sick; seventy-one for 
duty, forty-one sick; eight for duty at Camp Washita and seventy sick. 
Many of our horses disabled, led by men in rear of the columns. Toler- 
able water, wholly in pools. It is worthy of remark that the mules of 
the command look better than when we started on the campaign, while 
it would be difficult to select ten horses in good order. The command 
ordered to walk and ride one hour alternately; this relieves the horses. 


August 13. Marched at half past seven o'clock and reached the Creek 
settlements at the North Fork of the Canadian, seventeen miles. The 
Toyash and Kiowas met the Creeks this evening and shook hands with 
them, We purchased here corn for our horses, Informed here by a 
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citizen that the mother of little Martin had recently offered two thou- 
sand dollars for his recovery. She will soon be made happy by his 
restoration without ransom or reward. 


August 14. We marched at eight o’clock twenty miles to our former 
Camp Rendezvous, from whence the regiment started on the 2st of 
June. Our horses are exceedingly worn, though somewhat aided today 
by the corn we gave them at the North Fork. The season is unfortu- 
nately late for grazing. It is only in timber that tolerable grass is found, 
Extraordinary heat today. The breeze comes against the face and 
hands with an unpleasant heat, so that one turns from it as from the 
keen blasts of winter, Water scarce and in pools. Our men present a 
sorry figure, but one that looks like service. Many of them literally 
half naked. Sick list reduced to nineteen. 


August 15, Marched at half past seven o’clock. An officer was sent 
in advance to purchase corn. ‘The command marched fourteen miles and 
encamped three miles from the west bank of the Arkansas. Col. Dodge 
and staff, together with the Indians, crossed the river late in the even- 
ing, and reached Fort Gibson. 


August 16. Fort Gibson. Major Mason and three companies ordered 
this side of the river. Capt. Sumner and three companies directed to 
remain in camp on the west side of the Arkansas. 


August 24. Col. Kearney’s command arrived yesterday. Great num- 
ber of sick men and worn down horses. Officers belonging to it are 
Capt. Trenor, Lt. Swords (sick), Lt. Van Derveer (sick), Lt. Kastman 
(sick), Lts. Bowman, Ury and Kingsbury, Sergt. Halet (very sick). 
Runners have been sent to the chiefs of the Osages, Cherokees, Creeks, 
Chocktaws, &c., for the purpose of assembling them in council with 
the Indians who have accompanied us. Our friends from the prairie 
are in good health and are apparently contented. Little Martin is still 
with Col. Dodge, and the Negro we brought from the 'Toyash village 
has been delivered to his master. 


NAVIGATING THE CEDAR RIVER 
The steamer Black Hawk is doing a fine business on the Cedar 
between Vinton and the Rapids. She usually performs the down- 
ward trip in four and a half hours, distance sixty miles.—Du- 
buque Express and Herald, March 29, 1859, (In the News- 
paper Division of the Historical, Memorial and Art Depart- 


ment of Iowa.) 


THE ARBOR DAY, PARK AND CONSERVATION MOVE- 
MENTS IN IOWA 


By L. H. PaMMer 


(Continued from the October number.) 


Prof. Geo. C. Morbeck,*’* in a paper on “Possibilities of For- 
estry in Iowa,’ notes that the forests of the United States have 
been our most valuable resource. The forests have influenced to 
a very large degree the civilization of our country, perhaps more 
than any other one thing. It is to be noted that the first exports 
were forest products. At present our supply is 2,214 billion 
board feet of lumber; the original stand was 5,200 billion feet. 
He urged that it was especially important to make every acre 
of non-agricultural land work, and that Iowa should have four 
million acres in forest land. White pine may be grown profitably 
in Iowa. Soft woods like cottonwood can be grown with profit, 
and this wood may be used for posts when the posts are creo- 
soted. ' 

T. R. Truax, in a paper on “Some Returns from Forest Plan- 
tations in Iowa,’ gives the various estimates of the total area 
of timber at one time in the state. These estimates vary from 5 
per cent to 15 per cent of the area, but thinks that 7 per cent to 
10 per cent would be closer. At 7 per cent, 2,500,000 acres were 
covered with trees originally. The estimated planting is 210,000 
acres or less than 1 per cent. The use of forest products has 
gradually increased, perhaps eight to ten times greater than the 
increase in wood lands. The following are some of the species 
he would use for commercial planting: Catalpa, white pine, cot- 
tonwood, and he cites that the plantation of catalpa near South 
Amana, which was not pastured near the trees, at twenty-six 
years old yielded 795 posts per acre, and 1250 posts per acre 
had previously been taken off. At 20 cents net, these would 
amount to $409.00. This gives an annual return of $13.00 per 
acre per year. Professor Truax gives the net returns from cot- 
tonwood planted many years ago in this state. The same author 
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on “Forests in Iowa”™ gives the area planted to trees in Iowa 
a total of 210,000 acres. In 1863, 8,360 acres were planted; in 
1867, 14,128 acres; in 1875, 65,000 acres. The paper also notes 
the area in timber in different states. 

Prof. G. B. McDonald in a paper on “Unproductive Trees in 
the Woodlot and Shelterbelt,’ discusses the value of the cotton- 
wood and other trees for forestry purposes. The cottonwood 
produces a larger annual increment than any other species, when 
we consider rate of growth, tolerance, soil conditions, etc. Trees 
of little value should not be planted, like the box elder. Trees 
should be planted that will be of value for posts, railroad ties, 
or for lumber. There is also a splendid discussion in a paper by 
him, “Forestry Along the Rivers of Iowa.’ He recognizes three 
periods: (1) Timber resources inexhaustible; (2) come to the 
realization of the need of timber; (3) steps taken to restore 
forest taxation. 

Prof. H. P. Baker, in a paper on “Iowa’s Fencepost Prob- 


”™ notes that in the state of Iowa we have twenty-five mil- 


lem, 
lion acres of fenced land. This requires 78,126,000 posts to 
fence our farms. At that time he estimated the cost at 15 cents 
per post, making a cost of $11,710,000. An average acre will 
produce 3500 five-inch round posts. He tells us that most Iowa 
land is too valuable to use for this purpose, but there is much 
waste land that should be utilized. He also estimated there were 
200,000 acres of timber-planted land in Iowa. Much of this is 
worthless because of pasturing. The annual expenditure for posts 
in Iowa is $1,400,000 and this money should be kept in the state. 
Formerly this supply came from Wisconsin, Michigan, and other 
timber growing states. He lists the species valuable for post 
purposes as follows: Osage orange, hardy catalpa, black locust, 
honey locust, and green ash. Quick growing species are willow, 
cottonwood, and soft maple. He also notes that the tree area in 
Iowa has been greatly increased because of planting. Then in a 
paper “What Iowa Can Accomplish by the Practice of For- 


estry”” he suggests that our timber should be grown on land 
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that is subject to erosion and wash. Not the least value of for- 
estry is to stop erosion. 

H. P. Baker in another paper, “The Prairie Farmer and For- 
estry,’”’ discusses the price of lumber as it affects the farmers 
of the prairie states, and then advises the practice of forestry on 
the farm for the purpose of growing fence posts. 

There is a paper by Hardin Tice, VI, “Timber Growing for 
Profit,’ which gives direction for planting. 

J. K. Macomber™ gave an address on the subject, “The Rela- 
tion of Forest to Climate,” and urged its importance to the 
commonwealth. Shelterbelts prevent drifting snows, modifying 
climate. 

I. T. Bode, 1922, discussed the forestry extension projects of 
the Iowa State College’ and gave some statistics to show why 
the farmer should plant trees, especially for the forest products 
used by him. He also gave an account of the preservative treat- 
ment for fence posts and wood lot management. The use of 
shelterbelts and windbreaks are the topics that were undertaken 
by the extension service. He urged that more care be taken of 
the wood lot, as the wood lot is important to the farmer. 

Prof. G. B. MacDonald, in a discussion of the subject of 
growing box and crate timber in Iowa,” states that there is a 
splendid opportunity in Iowa, especially on lands not suited for 
agricultural purposes, for the growing of box and crating ma- 
terial, stating that cottonwood trees eight to ten inches in diam- 
eter could be produced in thirteen years. There was also dis- 
cussion of this subject by G. W. VanHorn® for the growing of 
cottonwood for the making of boxes. The Burlington Basket 
Company of Burlington, Iowa, is buying soft woods like cotton- 
wood and willow for the manufacture of box material. 

The use of the cottonwood is discussed by the Western Farm 
Journal,” giving two species: Populus monilifera (P. deltoides ) 
and P. angulata; and Rex,” a lover of trees says we of the West 
must plant more trees if we would have our homes pleasant. We 
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must not ignore the beautiful, as we have done for the most part. 
Wesley Greene* discussed the type of tree to be planted in 
Iowa, giving a list. 


Narionat Forestry 


In a discussion of “Forestry as a National Problem’® L. H. 
Pammel took up the subject at some length. Forestry was not 
properly administered in the Department of the Interior, but 
when it was placed in the Department of Agriculture it was 
taken care of in a better way. He notes that it is important 
that the United States Department of Agriculture take over the 
national forests for the purpose of conserving the timber and 
water supply and to regulate grazing. The subject of forestry is 
one of the most important problems for the people of the United 
States to settle in the proper way. 

James G. Berryhill® in a paper on “Sensible Legislation on 
the Forestry Question” gives a general account of Iowa as a 
prairie state, and the destruction of trees in the Iowa, Des Moines 
and Raccoon regions supposed to be due to fire set by the In- 
dians, but it was in this condition when the settlers came in. 
Many trees were started when these pioneers came, because it 
was the invariable custom to plant trees. In northwestern Iowa 
many timber claims were taken up and trees planted. He then 
refers to the work of the United States Department of, Agricul- 
ture and the importance of the work in this department. He 
declares that the forestry problem can not be solved on state 
lines. The state can co-operate with the national government. 
There should be legislation to strengthen the forestry work of 
the United States Department of Agriculture. The government 
should have small nurseries to grow trees for individuals who 
want to reforest. 

The national forest policy was discussed by the writer who 
spent a vacation® in the Uintah Mountains where he studied the 
injudicious grazing in our national forests. 

Rev. Charles Ezra Fisk in a paper, “The Need of Better 
Forestry Laws,’ discusses forest fires, forest reserves, and notes 
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that the last two presidents set aside seventeen million acres of 
forest land to conserve the timber of this country. He urges the 
importance of forestry to hold back the water, and calls atten- 
tion to the floods of the Mississippi River. He notes that the 
effort being made to repeal the Iowa Forest Law is unfortunate. 
More extension work should be done in forestry. ‘This paper was 
discussed by Hinkley, Elmer Reeves, and C. F. Gardner. 

In 1907 Charles A. Macomber of Ida Grove*’ in a paper on 
“Forestry” urged that more attention be given to forestry, and 
the importance of establishing schools of forestry, and then notes 
that the course as given at Ames (Iowa State College) handles 
this subject in a thorough manner. He notes that the students 
taking a course of this kind will have large opportunities to be 
of service to the country, and mentions the fact that only 17 per 
cent of the land in the United States is actually utilized, and 
that 45 per cent or eight hundred million acres contain waste 
land. The first step to protect the great forests of the country 
was when in 1891 the president set aside the first area of the 
national forests. Few states have done anything toward the es- 
tablishment of state forests. He notes that a good example was 
set by New York, but we may note in this connection that the 
situation in that state prevents the proper utilization of these 
state forests in New York along right forestry lines. 


GrowrHu or TREES 


T. C. Tanner, in a paper “Trees, Their Growth and Care,” 
reports yellow poplar in Benton County two feet in diameter in 
1913. 


Hiram Heaton, in a paper, “My Trees,” 


gives the age of 
trees some of which he obtained in Van Buren County. He gives 
the size of the oaks planted in 1874 and in 1913 of the white oak 
and pin oak. The pin oak 47 years old is 1144 feet in diameter 
and between 40 and 60 feet tall. This is a record of trees planted 
by one of the pioneers, Eli Kirk, in 1837, and is a fine record. 

H. C. Raymond” gave the measurements of trees on the prai- 
ries, and his reports indicate that the trees had made good growth. 
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Silver maple, planted in 1869, in 1879 had a dimeter of 8 inches; 
abele, or white poplar, 9 inches. 

Prof. J. L. Budd on the subject of growing trees, refers to 
the conditions on the Missouri slope.”* 

Lawrie Tatum in 1884 gave the sizes of trees” planted by 


him in 1871, 1875 and 1877, as follows: 
Circum. 1 Foot from 


Name of Tree Date Planting Average Height Surface of Ground 
European Larch... 1871 30 ft. 18) Sin: 
Blacks Walnuts >= 1875 22 ft. 124, in. 
BULLEN tye eee ee 1874 19 ft. Ll sae 
Honey, Locusts... ass 1876 26 ft. 8) in. 
taneen AShes= ee 1875 23 ft. ane 
(Gert al na tees cee ee 1877 19 ft. [2am 
Norway Spruce q..... 1875 15 ft. i Yea. 


Vibes eine mee ree = 1875 15 ft. ens 
Scotch. Hines ss0...2 1875 15 ft. Lin. 


Prof. M. F. Arey, who was then living at Fort Dodge, in a 
paper, “The Relation of Forests to Climate,”** notes the tem- 
pering of the climate, and the other useful effects of the grow- 
ing of forest trees. Dr. B. E. Fernow on the invitation of Col. 
G. B. Brackett of the State Horticultural Society, prepared a 
paper on “Forest Trees and Climate,’”’ which stated that “con- 
structive reforestation is your need,” and the advantages for- 
estry offers to horticulture was urged. He referred to the cli- 
matic effects of forests, the effective range of temperature, es- 
pecially winter temperature, humidity of atmosphere and rapidity 
of evaporation, all influenced by the forest. 

James G. Berryhill in a paper, “Sensible Legislation on the 
Forestry Question,” notes that forests have an influence on rain- 
fall®® and refers to the year 1894 when we had a dry season. 
The bulletin of the United States Department of Agriculture 
on forestry gives much valuable information and urges that the 
Iowa Experiment Station take up the forestry question for Iowa. 


Nur CuitTure 


The Horticultural Society has published much on the subject 
of nut culture, which of course is intimately related to forestry. 
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A pioneer in this discussion was Dr, A. B. Dennis of Cedar 
Rapids, a dentist by profession, who was keenly interested as an 
amateur in this line of work, and became a professional grower. 
He made many experiments which have proven of great value to 
the state. His early papers are published in the report of the 
Southeastern Iowa Horticultural Society. In a paper on the 
“Possibilities of Nut Culture in Iowa for Fruit and Wood’ he 
discusses the American sweet chestnut, shellbark hickory and 
other species. He states this hickory is of the finest quality of 
any of our nuts, and gives directions for the cultivation of nut 
bearing trees. He deplores the fact that we did not start in this 
work fifty years earlier. The black walnut will be valuable for 
lumber. This paper was ably discussed by S. W. Snyder, Center 
point, and F. O. Harrington, Williamsburg.’”” 

W. M. Bomberger used nuts from hardy trees, and none of 
them should come from south of the Ohio River. 

Another horticulturist very much interested in nut culture, 
and one who has made many contributions to horticulture in this 
state, is F. O. Harrington, who states nuts can be grown every- 
where in the state. An editorial in Wallaces’ Farmer urges the 
growing of nuts.’ 

Dr. A. B, Dennis'” in 1910 in a paper, “The Story of the 
Chestnut,” gives the history of Iowa in its relation to nut grow- 
ing, and states that the common American chestnut though rea- 
sonably hardy is much subject to blight, which may seriously 
interfere with the cultivation of the chestnut in this state. Then 
he gives the history of the Cooper and Boone varieties, also the 
comfort and paragon. 

The writer has seen fairly good sized chestnut trees in Keo- 
sauqua and Burlington. Chestnut trees in this state have been 
cut having a diameter of eighteen inches. It was early culti- 
vated at Ames. I’ remember seeing a fairly good sized chestnut 
on the campus in 1889. This lived three or four years longer, 
and then died, because not quite hardy. 

E, A. Riehl in a paper on “Nut Growing for Pleasure and 
Profit’’** mentions the black walnut, hickories, filberts, almonds, 
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pecans, butternuts, and chinquapins. The latter, he states, has 
very much better quality than the chestnut. 

I may note that the shagbark or shellbark hickory is common, 
especially in eastern Iowa. This is Carya ovata. The white 
hickory (C. alba) grows as far north as Scott County. The big 
hickory nut, or Missouri hickory (C. lacinosa) grows in south- 
eastern Iowa on the Fox River, on the Chariton near Centerville, 
and on one of the tributaries of the Des Moines River in Jasper 
County, and north to Muscatine County at the lower end of Mus- 
catine Island. The distribution in Poweshiek County is quite 
unusual, The species were collected by Frank and Florence Sulli- 
van and later I inspected the trees. There are also some inter- 
esting hybrids discussed by Dr. William Trelease."* Jasper 
County seems to be the most northwesterly distribution of the 
species in the state. 

The pecan (Carya Illinoisensis ) is found north as far as Green 
Island, in Clinton County, near the Jackson County line. 

Some of the shellbark hickories are found in Sac County, near 
the Carroll County line north. There are also some shellbark 
hickories in southwestern Iowa. The distribution of this species 
is closely associated with clay soil along our streams. Two other 
species of hickory have been reported in the state. One, the pig- 
nut (C. cordiformis,) which has a much wider distribution than 
the shagbark, and occurs in all wooded sections of the state, ex- 
cept that it is less abundant upon the Missouri slope. There are 
a few recorded localities of another pignut (C. glabra). Prof. 
Morton E. Peck found thin shelled hickory (Carya ovata) in 
Hardin County. 

The butternut (Juglans cinerea) is found throughout eastern 
Iowa along streams. It is more abundant in northeastern Iowa 
than elsewhere in the state. It is abundant in central Iowa in 
Boone, Story and Webster counties. 

- The black walnut is generally distributed along the Mississippi 

River from Keokuk to New Albin and along all the stream 
courses from the mouth to the headwaters of the Oneota, Wapsi- 
pinicon, Cedar, Iowa, Des Moines, Skunk, Chariton, Nishna- 
botna, Big Sioux, Nodaway, and along the Missouri from Ham- 
burg to Plymouth County. 
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Dr. A. B. Dennis in an early report to the Society,” “The 
Chestnut, Its Value in- Iowa,” says that this tree does well in 
places, and notes the fact that some of the chestnuts he had 
planted average seven inches in diameter. He gives the history 
of the Ridgely and paragon chestnuts. C. G. Patten in a discus- 
sion of the subject of “Nuts” refers to hybrids of the Persian 
walnut.1°° 

S. W. Snyder, who became interested in the subject of grow- 
ing nuts in 1920, discussed the subject of “Native Nuts and 
Hybrids that are Worth Planting on the Home Grounds." Sey- 
eral Iowa varieties of the shagbark are Dennis, Cedar Rapids, 
Fairbank, possibly a hybrid. He mentions the Burlington as a 
hybrid, and mentions several native pecans. W. M. Bomberger’™ 
also discusses nuts, especially the chestnut. 

C. G. Patten, the veteran nurseryman and well known northern 
Iowa horticulturist,"°° made a report on the growth of pecan trees 
planted by him which at the time of the report were sixteen 
feet high, the seed coming from N. K. Fluke of Davenport. The 
writer saw these trees some fourteen or fifteen years ago and 
they were healthy. The writer of this article observed several 
pecans on the campus at Ames grown from seed that was sent 
by Mr. N. K. Fluke from Davenport. A few years ago the 
writer planted several pecans from seed obtained from Green 
Island, this state, on the Iowa State College campus. 

It is well known that in Europe nuts are planted along the 
highways. B. W. Lamson in a paper read before the Horticul- 
tural Society" urges the use of nut trees along the highways 
and in corners. The planting of nut trees was also urged by the 
president, A. J. Baumhoefner.*" 

S. W. Snyder, on “Recent Information on the Development 
of Nuts in Iowa,” and “Saving the Natural Heritage of Iowa,” 
gives a list of nuts that can be cultivated in the state and men- 
tions a number of varieties of shellbark, like the Stanley and 
gurcks, Oy and also mentions the pecan and some fine hybrids like 
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the Burlington. He also mentions the chestnut and chinquapin 
(Castanea pumila) and three hazelnuts. Mr. Snyder lists some 
of the nuts originated in Iowa. I may add there are no tree 
hazelnuts native to the eastern United States. The Pacific Coast 
hazelnut is the nearest to the tree type in this country, but there 
are true tree hazelnuts native to China. 

I may add that there are two native species of hazelnuts in 
Towa, one the common hazelnut (Corylus americana) which is 
widely distributed over the state in southern and eastern Iowa, 
and less abundant in the western part of the state. The beaked 
hazel (C. restrata) which is more or less related to the European 
filbert is a native of Allamakee, Clayton, Winneshiek, and Du- 
buque counties. The writer has seen a filbert cultivated at Bur- 
lington and Davenport which seems to be perfectly hardy at 
Burlington. 

The paper by S. W. Snyder was discussed by Prof. I. T. 
Bode." In the discussion Prof. Bode referred to the work of the 
Agricultural Extension Division in connection with forestry work 
and nut culture in the state. 

W. P. Williams who has also been interested in nut culture 
discusses the subject of the nut contest put on at Danville. He 
reports on the contest at which hazel, shellbark, pecan and wal- 
nuts were exhibited. 


CLIMATE AND ACCLIMATIZATION AS RreLarep To ForEstrRY 


The subject of acclimatization was discussed with a great 
deal of animation during the late eighties and the early nineties 
by members of the State Horticultural Society, largely on ac- 
count of the introduction of certain Russian fruits and forest 
trees into Iowa by Prof. J. L. Budd. One of the earliest papers 
on the relation of climate to plants was prepared by Prof. C. E. 
Bessey, entitled “Climatic Adaption of Plants”™* in which he 
said: 

“Acclimatization is that process of adaptation by which ani- 
mals and plants are gradually rendered capable of surviving and 
flourishing in countries remote from their original habitation or 
under meteorological conditions different from those which they 
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have usually to endure, and which are at first injurious to them.” 
Prof. Bessey considers the subject from the standpoint of geol- 
ogy, climate, soils, relation to other plants and animals, man 
acclimatization. 

There is another paper on the same subject by Prof. Bessey 
showing how rainfall governs the distribution of trees and a 
brief resume of the subject of climatic adaptations of plants.*™ 

The writer of this review also published a paper, “Climate and 
Plants,” in the monthly Iowa Weather and Crop Service bulle- 
116 
3 


tin,’ and later a paper was published in the Report of the State 


Horticultural Society,’ especially with reference to the apple, 
under the title, “Climate and Its Effects on the Quality of 
Apples.” 

L. H. Pammel’* in a paper on “Effect of Winter on Shrubs 
at Ames” discusses the effect of frost on trees and shrubs, giv- 
ing a list of deciduous and evergreen trees and shrubs and how 


they were affected. 
PuHEeNoLocicaL Data 


Early in the history of horticulture of Iowa we have pheno- 
logical reports. I refer to the papers published for many years 
in the Horticultural Society reports. Some observations were 
made at Fairfield more than sixty years ago. My friend, Senator 
Fulton, called my attention to these early reports. The early 
phenological records at Ames were kept by Dr. B. D. Halsted,™® 
G. W. Carver, P. H. Rolfs, and F. C. Stewart.’*° Later Miss 
C. M. King" for more than a quarter of a century kept a fine 
record, and she has performed an invaluable service to the horti- 
culture of the state. These phenological records are the best in 
the country over a long period of years. 

Through these many years these observations have been re- 
ported in the State Horticultural Society and this will be of 
value in connection with the study of our trees, as, for instance, 


15Western Farm Journal, Vol. XXII, P 
M6Report Ia, State Hort. Soc., Vol. XXV ; 
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the paper by Miss King’” in 1918 on “Times and Seasons” 
among the trees. 

In this connection there is also a valuable paper by C. H. 
Farr’ “Dormancy and Winter Killing of Peach Buds.’ This is 
a cytological study. 


HEDGES 


The subject of hedges early received the attention of horticul- 
turists in Iowa. The writer referred to this at length’ in an- 
other report. The discussion on hedges for the purpose of turn- 
ing stock was an animated one in the late sixties and early 
seventies before the introduction of the wire fence, instead of 
the ordinary board or rail fence. Fences were needed in Iowa. 
There were no rails because of the scarcity of trees and boards 
were expensive, hence it was strongly urged that these hedges 
should be used. The plants commonly recommended for the 
purpose were the white willow, the common barberry, the osage 
orange, and the buckthorn. The extensive planting of osage 
orange in the early days was largely due to the fact that it was 
one of the best and most desirable species for turning of stock. 
The planting of osage orange in southern Iowa was much more 
extensive than elsewhere in the state. Many of these are still in 
existence and many have been removed. The writer has seen 
osage orange as far north as Dubuque, Hardin and Marshall 
counties and practically across the state in southern Iowa. At 
Clinton there were trees fifteen years ago that were twelve to 
fourteen inches in diameter. There were a few hedges at Ames 
in 1880. The discussion of hedges was entered into by such men 
as C. A. Scott of Nevada, and J. L. Budd of Shellsburg, and 
many others. 

Wesley Greene’ gives an interesting account of hedge plant- 
ing in Iowa between 1860 and 1863. 


122Also the following papers on this subject by Miss King and _ joint authors: 
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WINDBREAKS 


There has been much discussion of the subject of windbreaks. 
Such men as J. L. Budd, Earl Ferris, and Capt. C. L. Watrous, 
made contributions on the subject of windbreaks, and the im- 
portance of the subject merits discussion at the present time. 
In recent reports of the Horticultural Society there is such a 
discussion on the subject. Earl Ferris in a paper on “Evergreen 
Windbreaks on the Farm, the Reason for Success or Failure” 
gives many reasons why windbreaks can be used to advantage 
for separating areas or saving of food for live stock. He thinks 
it important to make the right selection of trees, and account 
should be taken of hardiness and vigor of trees. He recommends 
the Norway spruce and white pine to be of the best species. 

A, J. Baumhoefner of Linn County in a paper, “Windbreaks, 
What to Plant and How,’ urged for good growth the Russian 
mulberry. He speaks of the value of evergreens, such as the 
white pine followed by the Norway spruce. He would plant 
Norway spruce, white pine, Austrian pine, and arbor vitae. 

Eugene Secor in a paper on the subject of windbreaks refers 
to the fact that windbreaks were commonly planted in Iowa in 
1865-1866. That they followed the Illinois custom of using the 
white willow; hence, in many places in Iowa white willow be- 
came the dominating tree as a windbreak.’** 

Suel Foster’ of Muscatine who was much interested in all 
matter pertaining to forestry and windbreaks presented a paper 
on the subject of “Forestry for Shelter and Profit” in which he 
criticises the American Forestry Congress for their attitude on 
forestry. He calls the members woodchoppers. Then he dis- 
cusses the best trees to use in Iowa, mentioning the catalpa and 
black cherry. 

May I add, of course many trees have been used for wind- 
breaks. The species usually used were Norway spruce, white 
pine, arbor vitae, red cedar, white willow, and white spruce, and 
they may be found in all parts of the state as cultivated trees, 
but there can be no question but that the Norway spruce stand- 
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ing today have passed the zenith of their beauty or utility. Many 
of these trees are dying. The bulk of these trees planted on the 
Iowa State College campus for ornamental purposes are prac- 
tically gone, and the few trees left do not compare in beauty with 
the Norway spruce trees as we find the species in the East where 
the climate is better suited for them. The arbor vitae, though a 
swamp tree, is much hardier and better for Iowa conditions than 
the Norway spruce, and so far as my observations go, the same 
can be said of the white spruce as an evergreen windbreak. The 
red cedar which was frequently planted as a windbreak, is per- 
fectly hardy in all parts of the state and is a beautiful tree. It 
may be planted in sandy land. It is native to Iowa, distributed 
from northeastern Iowa along our streams and clear creeks to 
the Missouri slope, also common along the streams flowing south- 
easterly into the Mississippi. It occurs in considerable quantity 
in southeastern Iowa. The red cedar (Juniperus Virginiana) was 
the species generally sold by nurserymen in this state, but in 
later years the Platte cedar was distributed, especially by Mr. 
Bomberger of Harlan. This is the Juniperus scopulorum. 

In the meeting of the Iowa State Horticultural Society’” there 
was a discussion of the question of naming the very best ever- 
greens for windbreaks. Earl Ferris recommended the white pine, 
Scotch pine, and Norway spruce. Mr. Reeves recommended the 
arbor vitae, and C. H. True, the hemlock. 

It is rather interesting to note in this connection that the 
balsam fir on the rockbound soil of northeastern Iowa makes a 
better tree than it does on the fertile soils of central Iowa. There 
are some magnificent trees in Iowa, in some cases used for wind- 
breaks, in Allamakee County. The balsam fir trees on the campus 
of Iowa State College which were forty or fifty feet high when 
I came to Ames in 1889 died long ago. I might also add that 
the Norway spruce in northeastern Iowa is longer lived and 
makes a better tree than in central Iowa. 

B. F. Ferris in a paper on “Hardy Evergreens, 
Colorado blue spruce, balsam fir and white pine. Balsam firs 
planted in 1876 are now thirty to fifty feet high. This pioneer 
horticulturist during his young manhood traveled extensively in 


> 
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the West, and in this paper refers to his contact with the Colo- 
rado blue spruce and other Rocky Mountain conifers. 

George C. Platt’ in a paper on “Evergreens for Ornamental 
Planting” discusses the Colorado blue spruce, the Black Hills 
spruce and the dwarf mountain pine. 

The following item was published by the writer in the Des 
Moines Register of April 30, 1928, under the title, “Historic Win- 
terset Trees.” 

During the fall (1927) I had the pleasure of a visit with 
Judge W. H. Lewis of Winterset and viewed some wonderful 
conifers he had growing in his yard. I was interested because 
Judge Lewis had planted a good many evergreens on a part of 
the tract now owned by the state and known as Devil’s Backbone 
Park, and too, since Judge Lewis was one of the advocates of 
planting our hard western evergreens in Iowa years ago, and 
also he was an earnest advocate for the planting of trees nearly 
sixty years ago and did much pioneer forestry work. 

Many interesting papers and notes of his work were published 
by the Iowa State Horticultural Society years ago. 

When I first visited him he told me that the Colorado blue 
spruce on his place was planted in 1861. Naturally this inter- 
ested me because there must be some of the earliest planted of 
the Colorado evergreens in the state, and too, because while the 
tree was known to Dr. Edwin James and other explorers of the 
West as a white spruce, it was not until Dr. C. C. Parry, botanist 
and explorer of Davenport, clearly recognized that the Colorado 
spruce was entirely a distinct species and was named Picea pun- 
gens by Dr. George Engelmann and later named Picea Parryana 
by Dr. Sargent. I wish it might commemorate this intrepid ex- 
plorer, Dr. C. C. Parry, but the name that Dr. George Engel- 
mann of St. Louis gave it is the earliest name and hence the 
tree will have to go by that name. I wish that our early planters 
might have taken the advice that Judge Lewis gave years ago, 
that this species should be planted more generally than it is. 

The thing that interested me also in connection with the trees 
in his yard, was this, that the young trees should have been 
brought eastward because it took considerable length of time 
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going overland from Colorado to Iowa. Judge Lewis tells me 
that the first trees were brought by freighters to Winterset in 
1861. 

I was also interested to find that Judge Lewis had set out in 
his yard a number of native oaks. Some one I met in the Iowa 
State Horticultural Society years ago made a plea for the plant- 
ing of oaks as the best and most useful trees for Iowa, and the 
wonderful oak trees in the yard of Judge Lewis verified what 
this man said, that oak trees will make not only splendidly rapid 
growth, but considering their long life are the most desirable 
trees to set out in some places. We have a good selection of 
native oaks in the state. Among the dozen or more species in the 
state we have the red oak, the pin oak, the quercitron, the white 
oak, the swamp white oak, the northern pin oak, the chestnut 
oak, the laurel oak, the overcup oak, the post oak, and therefore 
we have oaks adapted to every part of the state. 


TREES 


W. M. Bomberger, president, notes for the first time the Nor- 
way poplar” which was discussed at the Minnesota State Horti- 
cultural Society meeting where it was given high praise. I may 
note that this species is one of the Balm of Gilead poplars, and 
has been widely planted on the prairies of Minnesota and eastern 
Dakota, and has been used for the growing of wood pulp. This 
species was introduced by Prof. J. L. Budd. A. T. Erwin 
refers to this species and the Carolina poplar which is one of 
the hybrids. It is known as Populus Canadensis and is a hybrid 
between P. nigra and P. balsamifera. 

There was considerable discussion on the Carolina poplar also 
at the Des Moines meeting in 1908," by Wesley Greene and 
W. M. Bomberger. 

Prof. S. A. Beach calls attention to the use of the Chinese 
elm (Ulmus pumila). This species at that time gave promise 
of being a fine tree, and there are some fine specimens on the 
college campus that date back to that time. 

L. H. Pammel in a paper on “Willows and Poplars 
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key for the identification of the above, with a short account of 
the species native to the state. The key for the willows is by 
Dr. C. R. Ball, and the economic use by the writer. 

Prof. S. A. Beach in another article on the Experiment Station 
at Ames, reports the growing of many exotic trees, especially the 
Chinese elm (Ulmus pumila), which came from near Peking, 
China. The seed of this elm was collected by Mr. Myers, the 
plant explorer, and was sent out by the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture for trial at Ames. 

L. A. Clemons” urges the use of the American mulberry 
(Morus rubra) for Iowa, and thinks it preferable to the Russian 
mulberry. The American mulberry is native to the streams of 
Iowa. 

R. A. Lewis*®® discusses forest trees; thinks well of the wal- 
nut, maple, and box elder. The walnut is the best tree. 

Prof. J. L. Budd*®’ recommended the black locust as a good 
timber tree. “Forest Woodland Trees” was the title of a paper 
in an early report of the Iowa State Horticultural Society by 
Suel Foster.° The kinds to grow in Iowa were given, such as 
the elm and the maple. 


The writer™ 


also gives a systematic account of the oaks and 
their use for ornamental purposes. 

W. H. Lewis" in a paper on ornamental deciduous trees in 
which he lists hard maple and basswood, says: “Our native oaks 
are beautiful trees.” Especially the black and the red oak. I 
saw these fine trees in his yard a few years ago; one of these was 
the quercitron oak ( Quercus velutina ). 

The value of shade trees is discussed in an editorial in the 
Iowa Homestead.’ Trees are of great value in the home. — Its 
editorial makes a plea for the value of shade trees and cites a 
legal case of Niagara County, New York, where a law suit was 
started because of damage to certain trees. The court decided 
that of the trees damaged thirteen were worth $100 each, nine 
were worth $60 each and a few others appraised at $125 each. 
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The editorial proceeds to say that as a country grows older shade 
and ornamental trees of this kind become more valuable because 
more appreciated and it would be hard to predict what a good, 
now well located shade tree would be worth twenty-six years 
hence. 

Dr. B. Shimek has prepared a splendid paper, “Key to the 
Woody Plants of Iowa,* published in 1928, and has published 
many other papers on the subject of trees. Like all of his papers 
they are splendid. There are ninety-eight genera. Sixteen oaks 
are given. 

Dr. H. S. Conard, too, has issued a splendid work on the 
Grinnell flora, a pamphlet of seventy-two pages in which the 
trees of that region are given, and also many of the cultivated 
flowers. There are good keys in this work. 

The paper by Prof. I. T. Bode and G. B. MacDonald, “A 
Handbook of the Native Trees of Iowa,’ is a most excellent 
work giving a brief description of some eighty-six species of 
trees. There are good figures and descriptions. Each species is 
taken up from the standpoint of the tree, distribution, leaves, 
fruit, bark, wood and remarks under the latter—the economic 
uses of the species. It is issued by the Extension Service, Iowa 
State College. It is without number. 


CAaTALPA 


F. O. Harrington in a paper, “The Catalpa in Iowa as Post 
Timber” thinks it profitable and that it is valuable for posts. 
W. C. Rickey gives an account of a grove of catalpa (C. speciosa) 
in western Iowa.“ The paper was discussed by Van Houten, 
Harrington, and Elmer Reeves. Elmer Reeves discusses “What 
Shall We Do for Posts’ noting that the catalpa is a desirable 
tree for this purpose.’ He notes that a small plantation for 
timber on the farm will pay. In another paper on the catalpa,'* 
(Catalpa specioca), he notes that catalpa trees planted thirty 
years ago are not satisfactory timber trees. No posts can be 
made, and it has little fuel value. In other words, Mr. Reeves 
was not a friend of the catalpa from his observations at Waver- 
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ly. C. G. Patten gives a report on the hardy catalpa.” T. R. 
Truax?”’ in a paper, “Some Returns from Forest Plantations in 
Iowa,” notes the rapid growth of the catalpa in Iowa, especially 
a 26-year-old grove at South Amana. 


E.VERGREENS 


In a paper, “Evergreens for Calhoun County,” C. W. Conner™ 
gives a list of trees which should be planted for windbreaks. 
This subject was discussed by Wesley Greene and Prof. A. fe 
Erwin, who suggested that in considering windbreaks, only seed 
from hardy trees should be selected. Edson Gaylord of Nora 
Springs’ refers to his experience in growing evergreens on his 
place, and reports success with the Austrian pine and Black Hills 
spruce. L. H. Pammel’® in the same report discusses “Distri- 
bution of Trees,” including some of the evergreens. 

Wesley Greene, secretary of the State Horticultural Society,*™* 
arranged for a series of lessons. One of these was on evergreens 
and shade trees. These discussions are valuable. C. L. Watrous, 
the veteran nurseryman of Des Moines, and one who will long 
be known in Iowa horticulture for his splendid service, conducted 
a lesson on shade trees, windbreaks, ornamental plants, and ever- 
greens. In the same report there is a paper on the shelterbelt 
by J. E. Coleman” who gave directions for preparing a shelter- 
belt, which was discussed by J. E. Coleman, L. A. Williams and 
W. M. Bomberger. 

C P. Osborn’ of Fairfax discussed the use of conifers. He 
recommended of the pines chiefly the white pine. The arbor vitae 
and American spruces found favor with him. His advice con- 
cerning the spruces should have been followed. 

E. B. Porter’ discusses the conifers for Iowa. He recom- 
mends the red cedar, and white and Scotch pine as his favorite 
trees. The Scotch pine of course was the one from Western 
Europe. Prof. Budd often told me that the East European tree, 
the Riga pine, is a much better one for Iowa than the West 
" M49]bid., Vol. XLVI, p. 144, 1918. 
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European tree, an opinion also held by Dr. Filbert Roth who 
once told me that the Scotch pine of the interior of Europe is a 
much better forest tree than the West European coastal type. 
There is a single specimen on the campus at Iowa State College. 

K. M. Reeves’ in a paper on “Forestry Belts for Protection” 
mentions the use of poplar, soft maple, Norway spruce, and white 
pine. 

W. M. Bomberger, referring to “Forestry and Orcharding,’”*” 
urges the planting of several species of evergreens for wind- 
breaks, and the possibility of interplanting evergreens and or- 
chard trees. 

O. S. West’ in a paper on “Evergreens” recommends for 
northwestern Iowa the Black Hills spruce. The Scotch pine is 


undesirable. 


Tue Growinea or EverGREENS IN Iowa 


The state of Iowa is not rich in species of evergreens that are 
native to the state. Our evergreens occur in a few isolated places. 
Most of the localities are found in northeastern Iowa where the 
groves of white pine are frequently accompanied by the Canadian 
yew and some red cedar and sometimes the dwarf juniper. There 
are some extensive groves of white pine in Allamakee County. 
The most interesting of these pine groves is along the Yellow 
River from Forest Mills westward, and in a northeasterly direc- 
tion from Postville on the Yellow River. There is also a fine 
grove of balsam fir and associated with it the Canadian yew and 
white pine on the same stream. ‘There are two additional groves 
of balsam fir in Winneshiek County on the Oneota River. 

The red cedar also occurs in the region. The balsam fir grows 
on north slopes. There are several fine groves of white pine near 
Waterville and then there are some fine white pine with the 
Canadian yew in northwestern Dubuque County in what is known 
as Pine Hollow. And westward, there are a few native white 
pines on the Volga River in Fayette County, and a few at El- 
dora and Steamboat Rock in Hardin County. This locality is 
the most southwesterly distribution for native white pine in the 
United States in the Mississippi Valley. Again, there are some 
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fine white pine in the Wildcat Den region in Muscatine County. 
This is the most southern distribution of white pine west of the 
Mississippi River. 

Long before the nursery distributed pine trees in the state the 
pioneers made use of the native evergreens. Thus, for instance, 
many of the fine specimens of white pine at Eldora were cut off 
for lumber and fuel. The same is true of the white pine in the 
Backbone Park in Delaware County and vicinity. And the 
forest primeval stand of white pine still in existence are the 
White Pine Hollow or the Pine Creek Hollow in Dubuque 
County. The white pine set out in the early days at Eldora and 
in northeastern Iowa from the native stock, have made splendid 
growth. Sometimes these pines were carried considerable dis- 
tances. 

C. S. Harrison’ gives an account of the successful growing 
of evergreen experience with the ponderosa pine, spruce and red 
cedar. 

More than sixty years ago Father Clarkson sent some white 
pine for the college campus at Ames from Eldora. These trees 
are still living and constitute the “Bessey Memorial Group of 
White Pines on the Campus.” 

The white pines in the Wildcat Den State Park in Muscatine 
County also serve as sources of the white pine planted in Mus- 
catine and Scott County. These pines were long known to Dr. 
C. C. Parry, as back in the forties he mentioned the occurrence 
of white pine in that vicinity. 

The following papers and books have many references to Iowa 
trees: 

N. L. Britton, a splendid book on the value of North American 
trees. This volume of 894 pages will be of service to students of 
trees. The splendid Grays’ Manual of Botany revised by Robin- 
son and Fernald is a most useful work for Iowa tree identifi- 
cation, 

Also the fine Silva by Charles Sprague Sargent in fourteen 
quarto volumes, handsomely illustrated, and containing many 
notes on plants and trees of Iowa. 

Mention should be made also of the book by Samuel B. Green, 
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Forestry in Minnesota, in one volume, and the work of Frederick 
Clements and others on Minnesota Trees and Shrubs, issued in 
1921. 

Also a fine work by Chas. Sprague Sargent, Manual of Trees 
of North America, in two editions. 

Also the following works by Dr. Wm. Trelease, Juglandaceae 
of the United States.” The Sugar Maples with a winter sy- 
nopsis of the North American maples.’ 

Of course the nurserymen did distribute a great many pine 
trees as long as sixty years ago. 

The balsam fir mentioned above is rather isolated in its distri- 
bution and many fine species of balsam fir may be found in north- 
eastern Iowa. These trees came to a very considerable extent 
from the groves in Allamakee and Winneshiek counties. The 
soil is better adapted to the growing of these trees in north- 
eastern Iowa than elsewhere, and nearly all the balsam fir set 
out in southern Iowa failed. It is not adapted to the soil. Where 
the clay soil is tenacious and holds moisture better, the balsam 
fir has succeeded, as in northeastern Iowa. 

Mention is also made of the Canadian yew which has nearly 
the same distribution as the white pine. Its occurrence in Linn, 
Dubuque, Allamakee and Winneshiek counties has been men- 
tioned. The Canadian yew has, however, never been planted to 
any great extent in the state. There are some very fine speci- 
mens found in a few places particularly at Onawa. One of the 
Asiatic species (Taxus macrocarpa) is occasionally planted. 

The hemlock has succeeded in all parts of the state. There 
are fine species in southeastern Iowa on the clay acid soils as 
well as on the northern slope at Onawa and Sioux City. 

The red cedar is fairly common in many parts of the state, 
from the Mississippi to the Missouri River, especially south- 
east and northeast Iowa, and the lake region in northwest Iowa 
southwesterly to Sioux City, and not a few isolated groves south- 
ward. It is, however, not as common as in eastern and south- 
eastern Iowa. 

The dwarf juniper (Juniperus communis) is common on the 
river stream bluffs of the Mississippi River, especially in north- 
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eastern Iowa, and also occurs near Dubuque and has been found 
at Iowa Falls in Hardin County. 

There is only one other conifer in the state, the prostrate 
juniper (Juniperus horizontalis ), found on a limited area near 
Rockford. 

During the early period of planting evergreen trees in the 
state the more important species recommended were Austrian 
pine (Pinus Austriaca), white pine (Pinus Strobus), red pine 
(Pinus resinosa), and Scotch pine (Pinus sylvestris ). 

Some years later several other species of pine were planted, 
especially jack pine (Pinus Banksiana), yellow pine (P. pon- 
derosa), the lodge pole pine (P. Murrayana), occasionally the 
Himalayan pine (P. ercelsa), Adair County, the limber pine (P. 
flewilis ), stone pine. For ornamental purposes the dwarf moun- 
tain pine of Europe (P. Mugho) was occasionally planted. Then 
the white spruce (Picea Canadensis P. mariana), and then much 
later the Colorado blue spruce (P. Parryana); and the firs, the 
common balsam fir (Abis balsamea.) was most commonly planted 
in the early days, and then in the eighties the white fir (4. con- 
color). About the same time, the Douglas fir (Pseudotsuga taai- 
folia), the common arbor vitae (Thuja occidentalis) was widely 
planted, and later the Siberian species (7. Sibirica) was intro- 
duced. ‘The common red cedar (Juniperus Virginiana) was wide- 
ly planted, and much later, the Platte cedar (J. scopulorum) 
was used, 

The black spruce (Picea mariana) is not often planted; like 
the American larch or tamarack, it occurs in peat bogs. Here 
and there a few fine specimens of the black spruce occur. One 
fine tree on the campus at Iowa College about sixty years old 
was destroyed by a heating tunnel. 

The white spruce was much more commonly planted and suc- 
ceeded everywhere in the state far better than the Norway 
spruce. It was a mistake except in northeastern Iowa to ever 
have planted the Norway spruce. 

One of the most interesting introductions of the Gymnosperms 
to which our conifers belong is the maiden hair tree ( Gingko 
biloba) which though not widely planted is hardy and there are 
some fairly fine specimens in Keokuk, Burlington, Davenport 
and Ames. One of the first introductions to this country were 
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planted at Keokuk through the efforts of one of our congress- 
men. These were the seed trees brought to this country when 
the government sent our emissaries to China in 1844. I am afraid 
these trees have now been destroyed. A part of this original 
stock may be at Bonaparte. The tree at. Bonaparte is fourteen 
inches in diameter I am told. 

The European larch (Laria Europaea) as well as the common 
native tamarack (L. laricina) were widely planted. During the 
early days also the common hemlock (T'suga canadensis) was 
much planted, and there are some magnificent specimens in the 
state. 

It is rather interesting to note that the American tamarack in 
spite of its occurrence in swamps succeeds admirably, but one 
must remember that the peat bogs are really desert in character 
because of the acid conditions of the soil. 

For many years there was a great deal of discussion on the 
type of evergreens to be grown in the state. Of the persons vital- 
ly interested in the matter mention may be made of C. F. 


64 who urged the growing of evergreens for shelter. 


Gardner, 
Mr. Gardner urged that planting for shelterbelts should be done 
right, and recommended the planting of Norway spruce, Scotch 
and white pine. The discussion was entered into by Elmer 
Reeves, R. P. Speer, J. C. Ferris, W. H. Guilford, B. F. Ferris, 
C. G. Patten. 

C. F. Gardner of Osage for many years was one of the 
leading growers of evergreens in the state and made many valu- 
able contributions. Of the other papers presented by him, atten- 
tion may be called to one on “The Gathering, Keeping and Plant- 
ing of Forest Tree Seeds.’ This is an exceptionally fine paper. 

In a paper published in 1891, Mr. Gardner in “Forestry for 
the Northwest” said that planting was only in its infancy in 
Iowa, and that forestry was needed because they were being 
swept away in the United States.’ 

John Wragg, the veteran nurseryman of the old days in Iowa, 
was untiring in his efforts in the planting of conifers, and in a 
paper on “Best Evergreens for Iowa Farmers’’"*’ advocated the 
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growing of red cedar for posts, and said that he would plant 
Norway spruce, Scotch and white pine, because of their good 
growth; and for ornamental purposes, Austrian pine and Colo- 
rado blue spruce. Mr. Wragg had growing on his ground the 
white pine of the Himalayas (Pinus eacelsa). The discussion 
was entered into by Silas Wilson, N. E. Hansen, C. F. Gardner, 
J. L. Budd and L, H. Pammel. Judge Lewis who had set out 
some evergreens in Winterset in the early sixties advocated the 
use of Colorado blue spruce and Engelmann’s spruce, but he was 
uncertain as to which of the species of spruces he had The speci- 
mens I noted a few years ago were Picea Parryana. 

There is now much evidence of the good work done by Mr. 
Wragg at Waukee. The fine trees at his old home near Waukee 
are a delight to visitors. 

Robert Douglas,‘ the veteran evergreen grower of Waukegan, 
Illinois, in a letter he wrote to Prof. J. L. Budd mentions the 
Menzies spruce, umbrella pine (Sciadopetys verticillata). This 
Menzies spruce, according to a statement made by Dr. Engel- 
mann as quoted by Dr. C. C. Parry, is that this Picea pungens 


169 Tt commemo- 


now is generally regarded at Picea Parryana. 
rates Dr. Parry who did such indefatigable work as an explorer 
in the early days in the Rocky Mountains. More recently the 
name Picea pungens has preference. 

Dr. Parry in an earlier letter he wrote to the secretary of the 
society, refers to the Engelmann spruce. Parry named _ this 
spruce, which he had growing in Davenport for twelve years, 
Picea Engelmanni, after his friend, Dr. George Engelmann. 

C. S. Sargent’ in a letter to the secretary recommends Abies 
Sibirica. O. S. West discusses evergreens, and advocates the 
use of Black Hills spruce. “Do not plant Scotch pine.’ S. G. 
Platt" in a paper, ““Evergreens on the Farm,” discusses planting 
and the kinds to use. He recommends arbor vitae and white pine, 
and Norway pine for northeastern Iowa and Scotch pine for 
sandy soil. 


W. H. Lewis" of Winterset, one of the early pioneers in the 
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growing of evergreens in Iowa, in several papers discussed the 
subject of evergreens. There were planted by him Picea pungens 
and Douglas fir (Pseudotsuga Douglasii). The seeds came from 
plants some twenty miles from Denver, and were planted at Win- 
terset about 1866. 

In 1879 he reported™ that white pine, Norway spruce, and 
balsam fir were doing finely. In a discussion of the subject’? 
in 1877 he said the Rocky Mountain conifers were doing splen- 
didly. In the paper of 1886 on the subject of “Propagation of 
stocks and Forest Trees,’ there is a full account of the meth- 
ods used by him with reference to the planting of the Rocky 
Mountain conifers. 

This subject was discussed by B. F. Ferris, George H. Van 
Houten, J. L. Budd, John Wragg, Mr. Smith and J. B. Keffer.” 

In 1896 Judge W. H. Lewis’ gave a longer report on ever- 
greens, such as Douglas fir, silver spruce, and Menzies spruce. 
He thinks the Wisconsin white pine as valuable as the Black 
Hills spruce. The Douglas spruce is worthy of cultivation. In 
1889 he mentions*” 
Menzies spruce (proved to be Picea Parryana, Douglas fir, and 


Engelmann spruce, which is better than 


Pinus ponderosa.) Judge Lewis left a large impress on the 
growing of evergreens in Madison County. He died in the fall 
of 1928. 

There is another discussion of evergreens from the Rocky 
Mountains, some fifty to sixty miles from Denver, by C. G. Pat- 
ten. °° The discussion was entered into by J. L. Budd and C. L. 
Watrous.*™' C. L. Watrous’*” in a committee report on evergreens 
considered the use and types of different kinds. The same year 
the society had a standing committee on evergreens, of which 
183 


Lawrie Tatum’ was chairman. The title of the paper was 


“Evergreens and Hardy Shrubs.” The white pine he thought 
was the most magnificent of the pines. Moore Briggs’ praises 
the white pine, also the hemlock and balsam fir. 
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At many meetings of the society the subject of evergreens 
was frequently discussed by B. L. Hoyt and C. F. Gardner, large 
growers of evergreens, also by W. A. Burnap, H. S. Dartt, and 
J. B. Mitchell. 

In an editorial in the Iowa Homestead’ there is a discussion 
on selected evergreens, recommending the Engelmann spruce, 
white fir (Abies concolor) and Norway pine. 

The Black Hills spruce (Picea alba) was recommended by 
Prof. Budd." 

R. A. Lewis,’* who lived in northwestern Iowa, in a paper on 
forest trees, discussed the value of Scotch, Austrian, white pine, 
white and Norway spruce, arbor vitae, balsam fir, and red cedar. 
He had some 25,000 trees set out. 


ORNAMENTAL TREES 


Charles W. Lau, an amateur lover of trees, had a paper on 
“Ornamental Trees for Eastern Iowa,’ and calls attention to 
the need of a great variety because of the character of the soil. 
He gives a list of trees that he had tried at Davenport. He 
gives in this connection flowering dogwood, oriental sumach, 
liquidambar, tulip (which killed back at first and then later made 
a fine plant), several magnolias, six maples, five ash, eight oaks, 
two elms, five poplars, ten willows, two beeches, four birches, 
two walnuts, butternut, pecan, hickory, sweet chestnut, horse 
chestnut, two sycamores, box elder, quaking asp, four magnolias, 
judas tree, prickly ash, English buckthorn, yellow wood, Chion- 
anthus, cypress, sweet gum, ironwood, hornbeam, Ailanthus. Of 
the magnolias, M. acuminata, M. glauca, M. Soulangieana, M. 
stripetala, and M. macrophylla. A total of one hundred eleven 
species were grown by him. Mr. Lau had cultivated many of 
these for forty years. 

This is probably one of the most remarkable areas in the state 
where exotic Iowa plants are to be found. The writer saw these 
a number of years ago, and all the plants mentioned by Mr. Lau 
were perfectly hardy, or nearly so. It will be interesting in this 
connection to comment on where similar species may be found 
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elsewhere in Iowa. The Magnolia acuminata is hardy at Osage 
and there are fine tulip trees at Ames and in Indianola, and fine 
American beech trees at Lansing. “Oriental Queens” is an in- 


teresting paper by Eugene Secor, urging the planting of 


Paeonies..”° 


M. J. Wragg also discusses “Ornamental Trees and Plants.”'** 


Trees that were highly recommended by him were the sugar 
maple and basswood. 
George E. Woodruff in a paper, “Some Newer or Neglected 


Ornamental Plants,’’™” 


names the common sorts, Spiraea Van 
Houteii, Deutzia Lemoinei, Hydrangea paniculata; of the less 
known, Helianthus multiflorus. Do not forget Viburnum opulus, 
Dolichos or hyacinth bean. John F. Dayton in a paper, ‘Forty 
221938 


Years Rose Growing in Iowa, says he started in 1876, and 


gives varieties continuously grown. Eugene Secor in a paper, 
“A Few Desirable Ornamentals for the North,’™* says every 
climate has its own flora. We have a hundred things worth while. 
One may gather roses in winter season, but not the peonies of 
June. Then he gives a list of shrubs which should be planted. 

A lesson was conducted by Wesley Greene on “Shade Trees” 
in which he gives the nomenclature of Populus.’ 

Elmer M. Reeves in a paper on “Native Trees About Our 


29196 


Homes urges the use of the white elm and the hard maple, 


and Eugene Secor in a similar paper, “Some Trees Adapted to 
Northern Iowa Not Generally Planted,’"”’ urges the use of cock- 
spur thorn, hackberry, honey locust, pea tree, linden and the 
oak. The paper was discussed by L. H. Pammel, C. A. Burnett, 
N. K. Fluke and M. J. Wragg. Prof. Robertson extolled the 
sumach as a plant of great beauty. 


Mrs. Fred Lazell, formerly of Cedar Rapids, in an excellent 
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paper on “Our Native Shrubs gives an account of the native 


shrubs of Linn County. She lists forty-seven species as com- 
pared with the list of Dr. B. Shimek, who in his paper,” “Na- 
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tive Shrubs of Iowa,” lists ninety-seven species for the whole 
state. Some of the shrubs mentioned by Mrs. Lazell are the 
bladdernut and ninebark. 

An article by M. J. Wragg on “Our Best Shrubs and 
Flowers’””’ is of interest in this connection. There was grow- 
ing on the grounds of Mr. Wragg for many years a dwarf buck- 
eye (Esculus parviflora). It likewise is hardy at Ames, and is 
one of the very desirable ornamental shrubs. A similar paper by 
Charles L. Adams,” “Our Best Shrubs for Ornamental Plant- 
ing,” lists a large number of exotic shrubs. 

J. T. D. Fulmer, who lived in Des Moines and was interested 
in landscape gardening and park work, prepared a paper on 
“Shrubbery for Private or Public Grounds.”*” In this connec- 
tion a paper by H. C. Irish, at one time at Ames, now in Mis- 
souri, published a paper on “Landscape Gardening as Applied 
to Home Grounds.” He discusses home grounds and gives a 
long list of plants; many of them exotic. Mention may be made 
also of the Japanese barberry, Siberian pea tree, etc. 

George G. Platt in a paper, “Landscaping of the Modern 
Farm Home,’ urges landscaping, and gives a list of shrubs and 
trees that should be used, and makes many fine suggestions. Mr. 
Ramsdell in a paper on “Landscape Architecture in the Middle 
West’””’ urges the type of landscape in the West which will fit 
in with the country. Planting boards should make their survey, 
and the professional landscape man should plan the parks. 

F. H. Culley” has an interesting paper on “Notes on Com- 
mon Plant Materials for Iowa.’’ Many of the plants are exotic. 
He urges the planting of Ulmus pumila first introduced on the 
grounds of Iowa State College. O. H. Carpenter in “The Archi- 
tect and Landscape Artist” makes many fine suggestions.”” 


Native Suruss 


One of the interesting phases connected with forestry is that 
of shrubs. Shrubs are closely associated with trees in the forest. 
They are a part of it. Many papers have been published on 
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shrubs in the reports of the society. We can not, of course, men- 
tion all of these, but we wish to call attention to the splendid 
paper by Dr. B. Shimek.” This valuable paper is handsomely 
illustrated, and in it Dr. Shimek makes a strong plea for the 
native shrubs of Iowa, which should be planted more than they 
are. The paper is valuable for the fine key which will enable 
one to identify the ninety-seven species that are listed. Dr. Shi- 
mek’s work on adaptation has been worthwhile. He has made 
valuable contribution to the horticulture and botany of the state 
as evidenced by his many valuable contributions. Dr. H. S. 
Conard, too, has made valuable botanical contributions on con- 
servation and ornamental plants. There is also a fine paper by 
Prof. B. Fink, “Some Relations of Native Plants to Environ- 
ment,”7°° 

“Our Native Flowers” were urged for cultivation. Many were 
suggested in this fine paper by Dr. J. C. Arthur.” Our own 
shrubs and trees are not appreciated as they should be. He re- 
fers to the basswood and elm. 

E. A. Piester on “The Arrangement and Planting of Trees 
and Shrubs’”’° urges the use of some striking trees like the Rus- 
sian olive or oleaster, and Colorado blue spruce. The planting 
should be done in harmonious lines. There should be unity. The 
oleaster was introduced into Iowa by Prof. J. L. Budd. It is 
one of the striking and interesting plants and should be planted. 
The writer of this paper saw a tree set out in 1887 which in 1925 
was nearly sixteen inches in diameter. 

A. R. Toothaker in a discussion of “Hardy Vines and Their 
Place in Landscape Planting’ mentions the Ampelopsis Engel- 
mannii, trumpet creeper, purple wistaria, scarlet and Hill’s 
honeysuckle. The trumpet creeper (Tecoma radicans ) is native 
to southeastern Iowa and is perfectly hardy in Des Moines, 
Ames and Clinton. 

“Rural Landscape Architecture” by Francis A. Robinson 
refers to the work of building rural homes and the use of quick 
growing trees for shade and shelter. There is much valuable 
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Towa material, like the hawthorn, which is superior to anything 
found in Europe. We should use more of this material. A paper 
along the same lines is one by A. H. Alexander,’ “Landscape 
Development of the Middle West,” which states that the land- 
scape work should meet the needs of the West to fit in with the 
region. The paper by H. Cornell,”* “Landscape Extension in 
Iowa,” gives an outline of the work for rural Iowa. F. H. 
Culley,” “Notes on Common Plant Materials for Iowa,” men- 
tions many plants, mostly exotic. He mentions Ulmus pumila, 
which he planted extensively when he was connected with the 
landscape work at Ames, and such plants as the Chinese syrin- 
gas. Prof. J. L. Budd at one time also cultivated many of these 
at Ames, which were hardy. Prof. Culley also mentions Rhodo- 
typus kerrioides and Prunus tomentosa which he freely used. 


Parks 


A. H. Carhart, “A System of Parks,’”" national, state and 
county, thinks a certain amount of play necessary; deprecates 
the American attitude toward play. The need of play is in- 
herent. Recreational facilities is a problem of national scope. 
“It is often the playground versus the juvenile court, and the 
evidence is determined by the extent and adequacy of the play- 
ground.” Federal, state and community parks offer the commu- 
nity the greatest facilities. Of the national parks, Hot Springs 
was set aside in 1832. He describes the Yellowstone, 3348 
square miles in extent; Yosemite, 1125 square miles; Sequoia, 
237 square miles; Mount Ranier, 324 square miles. He calls 
attention to the proposed McGregor Park. In 1915 334,799 tour- 
ists visited the national parks. He also calls attention to the 
appointment of Stephen D. Mather by Secretary Lane. Of the 
state park systems of New York, there is Watkins Glen, Stony 
Point, and Palisades. Wisconsin leads in state park policy. 
Of county parks, Essex and Hudson counties, New Jersey, have 
six county parks. Boston park system has 5,000 acres. He sug- 
gests city park service for each state. Cities, towns, and villages 
should have park service. 
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B. J. Horchem,” a good friend of recreation and parks, dis- 
cusses state park legislation in Iowa, the passing of the Hol- 
doegel bill, and its signing by Governor Harding creating the 
State Board of Conservation. The Conservation Board of Iowa 
at once began to lay plans how to purchase parks. L. H. Pam- 
mel”* discussed “The Cost of Purchasing Interesting Spots in 
Iowa for State Park Sites.’ He lists a large number, like Steam- 
boat Rock, and Balsam Fir Grove, which should be purchased. 

Euclid Sanders” discusses the municipal park, and its value 
to the community, and how such a park may be attained. The 
paper was discussed by Dr. T. H. MacBride. G. A. Hayne””® 
states that the park is an educational factor in promoting civic 
improvement and recreation. 

We note in a report by M. J. Graham, that Mr. Kinne of 
Storm Lake” would plant trees to give a park-like aspect. H. 
Moyer discusses the value of horticulture in railroad parks, and 
the railroad park at Oelwein.” L. G. Chapman” urges a cam- 
paign of education in a paper on horticulture and conservation. 
The paper was discussed by Mr. Dawson. 

A. S. Henry, “A National Park for Iowa,” in regard to Mrs, 
MeMillen’s paper, gives an account of this historic region.”™ 
Pike, who in 1805 visited the region and hoisted the American 
flag, calls attention to the visit of Marquette and Joliet descend- 
ing the Wisconsin River in 1673. Father Hennepin sailed up 
the Father of Waters and landed near Pike’s Peak in 1680 in 
the region of Fort Crawford. Later there was the fighting of the 
Black Hawk War, and the Indian tribes in conference at Prairie 
du Chien. He also calls attention to Senator Kenyon’s McGregor 
National Park bill, and states that the need is urgent that this 
bill be passed, because 10,000,000 people live within eight hours 
ride of this region. 

C. F. Curtiss, in a paper, “Forest Parks and Their Relation 
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to the Rural Community, states, “It is important to create 


an interest in parks.” The North American Indians appreciated 
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the beautiful in Iowa more than we do. The name that they gave 
to Iowa, “Beautiful Land,” shows this. He suggested the use of 
license fees paid by hunters for these forest parks. This actually 
was later carried out. 

Mrs. C. H. MeNider in a paper, “What the Mississippi Val- 
ley National Park Would Mean to Iowa,” urges the creation 
of such a park. In this excellent paper, she says, “This makes 
us all the more keen to have our glorious scenic region adopted 
into the nation’s family of parks, now numbering sixteen, and all 
but one recently created being in the far West.” She refers to 
the bill of Senator Kenyon. 

Fred J. Lazell, also discussed parks in a paper, “Action 
Needed in Conservation.””' He calls attention to the plea made 
by Governor George W. Clarke in 1915. Mr. Lazell gives a 
striking illustration of how money spent in Iowa, $19,000,000 
for education, $10,000,000 for good roads, but nothing for parks. 
He gives a list of areas like Devil’s Backbone, Bixby’s Park, and 
Balsam Fir Park in Allamakee County. 

L. H. Pammel** in a paper, “In the Great Out-of-doors,” 
urges the use of nature for vigor and health. How the great 
landscape of the West has been changed. It is interesting now 
to follow the narrative of Francis Parkman in his trip from 
Westport, Missouri, to Fort Laramie. In a paper by L. H. Pam- 
mel on state parks there is a brief history of the state park 
movement and the members of the board, as well as the part 
Governor Harding took in the creation of state parks, lists of 
parks created and need of landscape work. There is another 
discussion in a paper by the same author,’ “Parks for the 
People,” and one on “The Great Out-of-Doors’*™ referred to 
above. 

The matter of conserving scenery, birds, other animals and 
native plants to check erosion was discussed by Dr. B. Shimek.2 
A national park site was discussed by Mrs. W. B. Small.2** She 
referred to the Devil’s Backbone, now the Backbone State Park. 
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I like the fine sentiment by George Godfrey™ in Squibbs from 
a Farmer’s Notebook, “Every farmer owes it to himself to take 
some time off for enjoyment. The man that continually stays 
at home loses interest in his fellowmen and himself.” 

J. H. Lees”® had a paper on “Park Sites Along the Des 
Moines Valley,’ and B. Shimek” on “Iowa’s Natural Parks.” 

The arboretum is discussed by N. D. F. Lummis” 
as 1879, when he urged the establishment of an arboretum at 
the Capitol (Des Moines) while the land was still cheap. He 
urged buying sixty acres of land. In the paper reference is made 


as early 


to Bartram’s Garden. 
Caritot Extrension 


One rather important line of work closely connected with con- 
servation and forestry is what was commonly referred to as the 
“Capitol Extension.” Several members of the State Horticul- 
tural Society took part in the execution of this great program. 
The inception of the final program of enlarging and completing 
the Capitol grounds was due to Edgar R. Harlan, curator of the 
Historical, Memorial and Art Department of Iowa. Mr. Harlan 
had a big vision. He recommended to several governors the en- 
largement of these grounds to adequately house the state de- 
partments. Governors Carroll, Clarke and Harding each had a 
part in this great plan. Mr. Harlan thoroughly studied the prob- 
lem with several architects, and planned this extension. During 
Governor Harding’s administration a Plant Life Commission was 
appointed. It consisted of E. R. Harlan, curator of the His- 
torical Department, Wesley Greene, secretary of the State Horti- 
cultural Society, Dr. T. H. Macbride of the State University, 
and L. H. Pammel of Iowa State College. This commission 
passed on landscape plans submitted by L. E. Fogelsong, and 
made many suggestions on the planting plan. The plan has not 
been entirely carried out. It was the contention of Mr. Harlan 
that the planting plan should illustrate typical Iowa. The Plant 
Life Commission agreed to this plan. 

The matter of Capitol extension and the commission created 

aR Th Site Hort Soe Vol. LIV, p. 867, 1920. 
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has been fully described by Mr. Harlan in the ANNALS OF 
Iowa.”* 

This Plant Life Commission was created in response to the 
urgent request of Edgar R. Harlan, who with great energy and 
skill worked out a plan to enlarge the Capitol grounds, and who, 
with E. L. Masqueray in a massterly way, presented the plans of 
the Capitol grounds. It had the hearty approval of Governors 
Carroll, Clarke and Harding. Mr. Fogelsong was the landscape 
architect employed by the Executive Council. The commission 
studied carefully all plans. 

Early in the history of the building of the Capitol at Des 
Moines the register of the State Land Office, Theodore S. Parvin, 
urged the saving of trees on the Capitol grounds. I am indebted 
to Mr. Harlan for this reference to Mr. Parvin. In his article 
on “First of Iowa Conservationists,” he says, in referring to 
the statement of Mr. Parvin, that it is “the earliest conservation 
utterance we have encountered of an Iowa public man.” 

Mr. Parvin said, referring to the location of the seat of gov- 
ernment in Des Moines upon a beautiful wooded eminence, “‘and 
the policy of the state should be to ‘spare the trees,’ protect and 
improve the grounds by a good substantial fence and guard 
against the vandalism which prevails so generally in the state to 
destroy, that the succeeding generation may have something to 
do in repairing their ravages. Better, far better, at less labor 
and expense preserve the beautiful native groves of native 
growth, than in after years expend greater sums to replace them.” 

Parvin’s advice was not heeded. There are only a few of 
these native trees left on the State House grounds, a lone bass- 
wood, some ash and a few oaks—all the rest are gone. 

T. S. Parvin was a great constructive leader. Mr. Harlan 
says, “His vision was clearer than that of any other public official 
of his time, and his visions often were registered in documents 
prepared in whole or in part by him.” 

R. F. Weirick in a paper, “City Playgrounds,’’° considers it is 
most important to give the people an outlet and cites Kansas 
City playgrounds as an illustration of a city with a vision, 


(Continued in April number.) 
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FOURIERIST COLONY IN IOWA 


Between 1830 and 1840 there were innumerable experiments 
in religious and social orders in Europe and America. Iowa 
was just then forming. Individual settlers in Iowa were often 
members of new cults or departures from established com- 
munions of the East or of Europe. They bore the light of their 
gospel with them into their first Iowa residence. Between 1836 
and 1856 Iowa had “Salubria,” the Free Thought colony of 
Abner Kneeland. The Amana Society arrived from Germany. 
Etiene Cabet, born in Dijon, France, in 1788 sent out his Icarian 
community that arrived at Nauvoo on our border, and replaced 
the Mormons there. Numerous other group accessions arrived 
in which some special or peculiar doctrine of church or state 
formed an adhesive quality of their organization. 

But it is not generally known that the famous Brook Farm 
community, which was established in West Roxbury, Massa- 
chusetts, in 1841 as an experiment on “plain living and high 
thinking,” but which was reorganized in 1844 as the Brook Farm 
Phalanx of the Fourieristic system had its counterpart in our 
state. 

That inference is clear, however, from the plat and field notes 
of W. L. D. Ewing, who as deputy U. S. surveyor subdivided 
Township 75, Range 17, now Scott Township, Mahaska County, 
Towa, on July 29 to August 13, 1845, which notes and plat are 
reproduced on another page. 

The proof seems clear that disciples of Fourier projected his 
philosophy into America, where settlements or phalasteries were 
established in several eastern localities. Dr. E. A. Boyer was 
at the location in Mahaska County above referred to when the 
survey was made. Born in Baltimore of French parents, he came 
into the Indian country ahead of the opening for settlement, his 
descendants tell us. He was a member of some French society 
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whose tenets they do not now remember. He claimed and pat- 
ented this location in his own right. There was a group of 
people with him. They erected a central structure, into which 
were gathered the women and the children for school, while the 
men maintained themselves in ruder structures on the outer por- 
tions of the settlement; that this group so remained for a year 
or two, when the others left, probably for California, as we are 
informed by Dr. Boyer’s family. 

Mr. James D. Edmundson, whose father, William Edmund- 
son, the organizing sheriff for Mahaska County, writes to us: 

“In looking over my father’s papers, written in 1861 or 1862, 
I find a memorandum of which the following is an extract, and 
which I hope may help you some, to-wit: 

““In the winter of 1843-4 a branch of the Fourier Association 
commenced operations on the farm then and now owned by Dr. 
E. A. Boyer, a short distance above where Rochester now stands. 
They made some improvements in the way of farming but being 
without capital, they soon broke up.’ ”’ 

Of the Brook Farm merging into a Fourierist Phalanx it ap- 
pears that “In 1844, mainly owing to the influence of Albert 
Brisbane, ‘Brook Farm Institute of Agriculture and Education’ 
was reorganized on the Fourieristic plan as a ‘phalanstery’ and 
incorporated in 1845 under the title ‘Brook Farm Phalanx.’ In 
the latter year the phalanstery, an incompleted wooden struc- 
ture designed to lodge the entire community, was burned; in 
1847 the experiment, having proved a failure financially, was 
given up. The system was founded in France by Francois Marie 
Charles Fourier, born in Besancon, France, in 1772. 

“% * * The foundation of the system in the nature of the 
universe and the human soul, is awkward and insufficient, and its 
practical part, the Phalanstery, where 1800 people live, work, 
and enjoy together in one building, is a dream which perhaps 
would do away with much vice and misery, but it certainly would 
also do away with much virtue and heroism. * * * In order to 
get rid of the errors, crimes and horrors in which human destiny 
is involved he lowers this destiny to an eating, drinking, dancing 
and sleeping mediocrity. He is not at war with morals and re- 
ligion, but has no use for them. He acknowledges property as a 
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reward to labor and talent, but does not understand it as a 
necessary compliment to the human personality. His phalans- 


tery is the monastery of the middle ages revived.’ 


Reproduction of the original plat accompanying the survey of Scott Township. 
Mahaska County, Iowa, : 
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NOTABLE DEATHS 


Joun Sumner Runnetts was born at Effingham, New Hampshire, 
July 30, 1844, and died at Chocorua, in the county of his birth, July 
11, 1929. His parents were John and Huldah (Staples) Runnells. In 
1850 the family removed to the nearby village of Tamworth. During 
his boyhood he was under the tutelage of his father who was a Baptist 
minister. For two years he attended the New Hamilton Academy, and 
was graduated from Amherst College in 1865 with the degree of A. B. 
Following this he taught school, first at Rochester, New Hampshire, 
and then at Dover, meanwhile studying law with local attorneys. Samuel 
Merrill, who was elected governor of Iowa the fall of 1867, had been 
intimately acquainted with the Runnells family in New Hampshire and 
had asked John S. to become his private secretary, so in January, 1868, 
the young man appeared in Des Moines in that capacity. Early in 1869 
he resigned, having been appointed United States consul to Tunstall, 
England. Previous to his departure he married Helen R. Baker, daugh- 
ter of Adjutant General N. B. Baker. In 1871 he returned to Des 
Moines and for a short time was on the editorial staff of the [owa State 
Register, but in the same year was admitted to the bar and in 1872 
joined with C. H. Gatch and Thomas S. Wright in the firm of Gatch, 
Wright & Runnells. The fall of 1874 he was elected reporter of the 
Supreme Court and soon thereafter withdrew from the firm. In 1877 
he formed a partnership with Galusha Parsons which continued for 
ten years, the firm obtaining an extensive practice, especially as cor- 
poration attorneys. During this time Mr. Runnells joined with J. S. 
Clarkson in helping secure the building of the Burlington and Wabash 
railroads into Des Moines. He also became active in state and national 
politics, being chairman of the Republican State Central Committee 
from 1879 to 1881,, was a delegate to the Republican National Conyen- 
tion in 1880, and was the Iowa member of the Republican National 
Committee from 1880 to 1884. He was United States district attorney — 
for Iowa from 1881 to 1885, resigning his position as reporter for the 
Supreme Court on his appointment as district attorney. In 1887 he 
became general counsel for the Pullman Company and removed to Chi- 
cago. He was president of that corporation from 1905 to 1911, and 
chairman of the Board after that date. He had a winning personality, 
was a brilliant orator, and an able lawyer. 


Samurep Marcerius Stourrer was born in Ogle County, Illinois, No- 
vember 1, 1865, and died at Daytona Beach, Florida, October 11, 1929. 
Burial was at Sac City, Iowa. His parents were Andrew and Lucinda 
(Rhinehart) Stouffer who removed with their family to near State 
Center, Iowa, when Samuel was sthree years old. He attended common 
school and was graduated from Western College, Toledo, in 1890 with 
the degree of A, B, For two years he taught school, then served an 
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apprenticeship on the Toledo Chronicle and in 1893 he and his brother 
Frank bought The Sac Sun, and from then until his death he was its 
editor. In 1923 Frank Stouffer retired and the firm became S. M. 
Stouffer & Son, the junior member being Samuel Andrew Stouffer. 
This partnership was supplanted recently by the Sac Sun Company 
with S. M. Stouffer as president and Ben J. Pruess, secretary and busi- 
ness manager. After 1909 Mr. Stouffer’s health was frail and it was 
only by care and courage that he accomplished his remarkable labors. 
Under his leadership and editorship The Sac Sun became one of the 
best country weeklies in Iowa or the West. His activities were not con- 
fined altogether to his newspaper, but he took an active part in civic 
and church affairs. He was a Republican, an ardent temperance worker 
and an active member of the church, being for twenty-three years 
superintendent of the Methodist Episcopal Sunday school, was presi- 
dent of the Northwest Iowa Layman’s Association, and was a delegate 
to General Conference in 1916. Industry, well balanced judgment, cour- 
age, love of his profession, and devotion to duty were among his marked 
characteristics. 


Francis M. Ziesacn was born near Lewisburg, Pennsylvania, No- 
vember 23, 1830, and died at Wessington Springs, South Dakota, Sep- 
tember 29, 1929, being nearly ninety-nine years old. When a boy he 
learned the printers’ trade, and in 1853 went to Madison, Wisconsin, 
but in 1855 returned home and founded the Lewisburg Argus. In 1857 
he shipped a printing equipment to Sargents Bluff, Iowa, and with A. 
iS. Cummings founded the Western Independent, which they suspended 
in 1858. Mr. Ziebach then removed the material to Sioux City and es- 
tablished the Sioux City Register. In 1862 he sold the paper and re- 
moved to Yankton, Dakota Territory, where he started the Weekly 
Dakotan, In 1864 he went to Dubuque and with Patrick Robb and M. 
M. Ham bought the Dubuque Heald. In 1868 he returned to Sioux City 
and again became editor of the Sioux City Register. During this stay 
in Sioux City he served for a time as mayor, and also as register of 
the United States land office. About 1872 he returned to Yankton and 
was a citizen of Dakota Territory, and later of the state of South Da- 
kota, for the remainder of his life, serving in the territorial legislature, 
and holding several appointive positions under the federal land depart- 
ment, retiring in 1924. 


Percy L. Prentis was born near Rich Valley, Wabash County, In- 
diana, July 28, 1870, and died in Detroit, Michigan, June 22, 1928. His 
parents, Xavior Thomas and Rebecca Glasier Prentis, migrated with 
their family to Delphos, Ringgold County, Iowa, in 1880, Becoming an 
orphan in 1884, Perey went to Bedford, Ohio, where he lived with rela- 
tives. He was graduated from high school there in 1887, from Euclid 
Avenue Business College, Cleveland, in 1888, and later from Cleveland 
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Homeopathic Medical College and entered practice at Delphos, Iowa. 
In 1895 he was elected representative and was re-elected in 1897, and 
again in 1899, serving in the Twenty-sixth, Twenty-seventh, and Twenty- 
eighth general assemblies. He was appointed immigrant inspector, 
United States Immigration Service, Winnipeg, Manitoba, December 5, 
1902; transferred to Vancouver, British Columbia, May 18, 1905, and 
promoted to inspector in charge; transferred to Chicago, Illinois, De- 
cember 6, 1909, as inspector in charge; transferred to the United States 
Employment Service at Chicago February 4, 1918; transferred from the 
Employment Service at Chicago to the Immigration Service at Detroit, 
Michigan, August 27, 1919, as inspector in charge; resigned August 3, 
1920, and reinstated September 15, 1920, as inspector in charge at De- 
troit; promoted to district director of immigration at Detroit February 
1, 1924, which position he held at the time of his death. 


James Jonn Kuane was born in Joliet, Illinois, August 26, 1857, and 
died in Dubuque, Iowa, August 2, 1929. Interment was in Mount Olivet 
Cemetery, Dubuque. In his youth he was with his parents, John and 
Margaret (O’Connor) Keane, in their removal to Rochester, Minnesota, 
where he received his preparatory studies. He took his classical course 
at St. John’s University, Collegeville, Minnesota, and his philosophical 
and theological training at Grand Seminary, Montreal, Canada, being 
ordained there to the priesthood in 1882. For four years he served as 
assistant pastor of St. Mary’s church, St. Paul, Minnesota. In 1886 he 
became a professor in St. Thomas Seminary in that city, and succeeded 
to the presidency of that institution in 1888. From 1892 until 1902 he 
was pastor of Immaculate Conception parish, Minneapolis. In 1902 he 
was consecrated bishop of the diocese of Cheyenne, Wyoming, and in 
1911 was elevated to the rank of archbishop of Dubuque, in which posi- 
tion he was serving at the time of his death. He was noted for his 
scholarship, his eloquence, and his ability as an administrator. He was 
a favorite lecturer before Knights of Columbus bodies, and also before 
educational institutions of his own and other denominations throughout 
the country. 


Enpwarp P. Sreps was born in Wilmington, Delaware, August 1, 1855, 
and died in Washington, D. C., July 10, 1929. Burial was at Man- 
chester, Iowa. His parents, William H. and Sarah T. Seeds, removed 
in 1856 to Manchester. Edward attended public school there and was 
graduated from the Law Department of the State University of Iowa 
in 1877. He formed a partnership with Calvin Yoran of Manchester, 
the firm being Yoran & Seeds, which continued four years, after which 
he practiced alone. From 1883 to 1885 he was a railway mail clerk, 
but returned to practice at Manchester. In 1886 he was elected city 
attorney and in 1887 was elected senator and served in the Twenty- 
second and Twenty-third general assemblies. In 1890 he was appointed 
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associate justice of the Supreme Court of New Mexico Territory and 
served four years. In 1901 he removed to Washington, D. C., where he 
became deputy auditor of the treasury for the War Department, serv- 
ing until 1913 when he retired under the age limit. Judge Seeds was 
a Republican. He was an able public speaker, and during the many 
years of his active life was in constant demand during the campaigns 
of his party. 


Herman Frep Zevcn was born at Strawberry Point, Iowa, June 1, 
1889, and died in Des Moines October 7, 1929. Burial was in Masonic 
Cemetery. He was graduated from Hopkinton High School, received 
a Liberal Arts degree from the State University of Iowa in 1908, was 
graduated from the Law Department of Drake University in 1914, and 
admitted to the bar the same year. However, for the following year 
he acted as superintendent of schools at Batavia, Jefferson County, 
after which he entered practice of the law in Des Moines. On May 13, 
1918, he was inducted into military service and entered the Officers 
Training School at Camp MacArthur, Texas, was commissioned second 
lieutenant of Company B, Eighty-fourth Infantry, and later attached 
to the Twenty-ninth Infantry and stationed at Camp Beauregard, 
Louisiana. He was honorably discharged March 5, 1919, returned home 
and resumed his law practice. On December 26, 1922, Governor Kendall 
appointed him judge of the Municipal Court of Des Moines. The fall 
of 1926 he was elected judge of District Court of the Ninth District, 
Des Moines, in which capacity he was ably serving at the time of his 
accidental death, when he fell from a platform from which he and 
others were reviewing a parade in Des Moines. 


Tueopuitus W. Bennerr was born near Crawfordsville, Washing- 
ton County, Iowa, December 1, 1852, and died in Long Beach, Cali- 
fornia, February 3, 1920. Burial was at Lenox, Iowa. He received his 
education in public school, Howe’s Academy at Mount Pleasant, State 
University of Iowa, and the College of Physicians and Surgeons at 
Keokuk, being graduated from the latter in 1877. He began the prac- 
tice of medicine at Crawfordsville, but in 1882 removed to Lenox, Taylor 
County, where he practiced for over thirty years. He was a member 
of the Town Council and of the Board of Education for many years, 
and was active in local public affairs. In 1908 he was elected senator 


and served in the Thirty-third and Thirty-fourth general assemblies. 
In 1916 he removed to Long Beach. 
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